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LITBRATURS. 


NECKLACES.* 


That wasa fair one, which a Queen 
Pulled the great pearl from in her spleen, 
And drank its rich corroded sheen ; 


And flashing bright was that which met, 
And cl its fatal diamond net, 
About Maria Antoinette ; 


And cool und fresh the dewy band, 
Which poor Undine, with trembling hand 
Snatch’d from the wave, for Hildebrand ; 


‘But better mine, a little thread 
Of jasmine blossoms, tip’t with red 
As if in breaking they had bled. 





It was all sweetness, and to one 
Whose life on shore had just begun, 
The very best beneath the cun. 


Mawm, August 23d, 1851. Putnam’s Magazine. 


AN ENIGMA ; 


Of Protestants th’ acknowledg’d head 
And centre fix’d of all their hopes, 
I yet afford substantial aid 
To Papists, Puseyites, and Popes. 


Pius the Ninth, of late so bold, 
Unless upheld and 3 soa by me, 

No more were Pontiff as of old, 
Nor e’en might in existence be. 


Th’ astute and daring President, 

If my adhesion were withdrawn, 
Tho’ still in France a resident, 

Her Ruler she no more would own. 


For grant him now an Emperor crown’d ; 
Without my succour all were vain ; 

Tho’ dreaded still, and still renown’d, 
As Emperor he would cease to reign, 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF HAUTCCEUR. 


Some miles from Rouen, in one of the loveliest and most romantic spots 
in Normandy, arose the towers of the Chateau Hautcceur. Sheltered from 
the north by a noble range of darkly-wooded hills, but commanding the 
open country upon all other sides, its terraced gardens and stately avenues 
were in full enjoyment of the sunshine from morning to night, from the 
rising to the setting, and were spread with especial favour for the recep- 
tion of all pleasant and kindly breezes from the south, 

The first sight which met the bright eyes and impressed the incipient 
fancy of little Pierre Duverne, when he was able to toddle from his 
father’s cottage-door, was the Chateau Hautcceur, rising in beauty and 
grandeur amidst the trees far away, the sunlight gleaming on the domes 
of its two towers and upon the cupola in the midst. Hie earliest walks 
extended to the great gates of the grand avenue, through which up a long 
straight vista of noble trees and fresh greensward, he could sce the fine 
old mansion reposing in state—the fountains playing in the flowery par- 
terre, and now and then gallant companies of gentlemen and youths and 
beautiful ladies walking hither and thither in graceful leisure, now cross- 
ing the avenue near at hand, so that their talk and laughter could be 
softly heard, and by and by recrossing it far up, like blessed inhabitants 
of an enchanted region, only to be seen by mortal eyes at rare intervals, 
and then but fora moment. It seemed to the peasant’s little son a deli- 
cious privilege to be allowed to stand by the mighty gates, and look be- 
tween their massive bars into this fairy-land. The Chateau Hautcceur, its 
towers, trees, gardens, flowers, and fountains, and its lords and ladies pro- 
menading, were all in the mind of little Pierre one noble piece of actual 

embodied poetry. 

The first stories to which he listened, as he sat at his mother’s feet by 
their cottage-door, when neighbourly peasants came to sit and gossip 
with his father in the evening, were stories of the high and noble house of 

autcceur, from old times to the present living descendants. They 
were histories of heroism and nobility of character, told in homely words ; 
of the honour and bravery of knights and warriors ; of the beauty and vir- 
a of high-born ladies. “ Not a peasant in the whole district who had not 

we own traditions, descended from generations long back, of the noble 

ouse of Hautcceur ; not a household for miles round but had some good 
Cate sa high in esteem and gratitude the noble house of Hautcceur. 
i e a yininonecs thus chiming with innate predisposition, little Pierre 
peantif , ath mente the house of Hautcceur with all that was grand and 
oe utifal, : materially and spiritually ; to look upon its high estate as 

& a ba ger altitude of worldly rank and fortune ; and upon its re- 

evil —_ Bee» spirit, noble virtues, and personal beauty, as com- 
pr ~ inf at was fine and estimable in the human character. As he 
aie it = ~———e outh, the feeling grew also, and increased in strength, 
pens st emt a part of his nature, a sentiment continually active 
and participant in all his embryo aspirations and theories of life. Every 
sort of excellence bore, in his fancy, some affinity to the house of Haut- 
coeur. All the little stories which charmed the lonely hours of his boy- 
hood—telling of the valour and devotion of knights-errant—of the bra- 
very of great warriors in the battle-field—of the magnanimity of mighty 
conquerors, even in the hour and flush of victory—of lovely princesses de- 
livered from the snares of genii and enchanters by indomitable lovers— 
of broken hearts avinking from the world, and hiding their sorrows 
beneath cowl of monk and veil of nun—of beautiful ladies going contin- 
ually amongst the poor and wretched, and working miracles of benefi- 
cence—and all the romance that could fall within the reading ofa peasant’s 
child, were made to minister to the same devoted faith. 

By and by, when the chateau happened to be open to the inspection of 
the curious, as the family of the marquis were nding some time in Paris. 
and little Pierre was taken by his father to behold the wonders of the in- 
terior, his reverential respect took a new turn ; and now, in place of the 
house of Hautecur having to do with armies in battle-array, giants, en- 

monasteries, and convents, he began to associate it with the 
true, actual genii of the world—with inspired sculptors, archi- 


* The boys in the 
ull then te — the Jasamine blossoms, and give or 
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tects, musicians, and men of learning and science. The picture gallery ; 
the sculpture-gallery ; the museum, where were two small collections of 
remains carefully classified after the ms of Buffon and Cuvier ; the con- 
servatory and herbarium : the beautiful oratory, where the light was sub- 
duéd and a holy tranquillity reigned, and the odour of the sacred incense 
was still perceptible, and where, ty. the side of the solemn organ, were 
ranged the grand masses of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummell, Weber, 
Cherubini : all this was as the entry into a new world to the reverent 
little visitor, and t rted his dreams from the ideality of romance to 
the idealism of art and talent. Oh! what could Pierre do with all the 
thoughts that him about the house of Hauteceur? what path in 
life, what study, what occupation could he follow, that should harmonise 
with his dreams? The time for genii, enchanters, knights-errant, and so 
on, was altogether gone past! but he might become a great painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, musician, naturalist, or botanist, ifhe had talent for any 
one of these pursuits. These were in their heyday in the world, and the 
successful mastery of them was bringing men fame and fortune still. But, 
then, he was poor. What artist would teach or make a protegé of a mere 
peasant’s son, who had not money to pay for a single lesson? “ Alas!’’ 
sighed Pierre, “I shall never become worthy the notice of the noble house 
of Hautcceur !” 

“ Ah, what sort of grumbling. is that!’’ exclaimed Jean Duverne one day 
as he happened to hear the oft-repeated plaint. “‘ Why do you not set to 
work, my little son, instead of ming there? Look here, now. Are 
not these beautiful seedlings for the herbarium of my lord, the Marquis 
d’Hautcoeur—and have I not been four years in bringin them to perfec- 
tion, in order that they may be worthy of the chateau Whatever is rare 
and exquisite, is sure to afford pleasure to his lordship.” 

The hint was sufficient. Little Pierre, who, in chivalric emulation of 
the house of Hautcceur, was in the habit of giving some half of his break- 
fast, dinner, or suppcr, and all stray sous which, few and far between, fell 
into his possession, to the children of wandering vagrants, determined 
now to produce something which on the next féte-day, when the peasantry 
were allowed to enjoy themselves in the grounds of the chateau, should be 
worthy of presentation to my lord or my ak Our first Diya gene are 
generally imitations, and for the present, Pierre could think of nothing 
but his father’s seedlings, and their future place of honour in the herbar- 
ium of the chateau. He resolved to gather together an assortment of rare 
wild-flowers, of the most delicate and beautiful species that he could find. 
All the waysides, dells, and coppices of the country round, were ransacked 
by his eager eyes, and several fine and uncommon specimens of the my- 
sotis, convolvulus, and other sorts of wild-flowers, collected and placed 
his little garden, and there tended and nursed with as much care as if th 
had been priceless exotics. Pierre had a talent for yard oc his knife 
too—not merely dogs’ heads, or grotesque monsters on the knobs of sticks, 
but forms and simple designs of real grace and elegance, out of small 
blocks of wood. This talent he determined to press into the service of the 
present enterprise, and accordingly set about constructing a wooden pot 
or vessel, of some size, wherein to place the mould for his botanical speci- 
mens. Out of a block of pine, Pierre made a very handsome vase—with 
og handles at either end, and bouquets of flowers and grapes at the 
sides. 

The féte-day duly arrived. The peasantry ofthe neighbourhood flocked 
in their holiday attire to the grounds of the Chateau Hautcceur ; along with 
them came Jean Duverne, with his rare and labouriously-raised seedlings 
in a large wooden box, and behind him his little son Pierre, with his pretty 
wild-flowers in the tastefully-carved vase. Now, you may be sure, the 
Marquis d’Hautceur was no strangor to this sort of presentation : every 
féte-day, from time immemorial, had witnessed similar testimonials of re- 
oer from the children of the peasantry to the lord of the manor ; and on 
the present occasion, little Pierre was not alone in his idea. There were 
models of castles, cathedrals, ships, &c., presented by other peasants’ 
sons, all seeking the honour of a spare corner in the museum of the 
chateau. Such presentations had become so much a matter of course, 
that their acceptance, although always distinguished by the kindest 
good-will, was, indeed, a somewhat formal affair, like an ever-recur- 
ring ceremony. But Pierre was highly gratified and very proud— 
although he was but one amongst many, and though his interview with 
the grand people was short, and the words addressed to him few. Hesaw 
that his plants, and his carved handles, and groups of flowers, were ad- 
mired, and was more than satisfied ; and after playing and romping in the 


grounds with his neighbours throughout the livelong day, went home in 


the evening to project great plans of future enterprise in the way of 
objects for presentation to the Marquis d’Hautcceur. To make matters 
short: when the next féte-day arrived, young Pierre, now grown a hand- 
some lad, carried on his shoulders to the chateau a noble vase, carved all 
over with such extraordinary skill, and with such elegance of conception 
and design, that all who beheld it shouted: “ Bravo, Pierre Duverne !”’ 
and the marquis exhibited it to his lady with words of admiration, and to 
his sons and daughters, in the presence of the assembled peasantry. 
Pierre’s heart leaped with pride and joy; a great ambition had 
found its proper culmination and reward. But when little Verienne 
d’Hautcceur, the youngest daughter of the marquis, with the golden hair 
and bright blue eyes, inspected the vase, and clapped her hands with delight 
and his heart leaped higher still ; he blushed with rapture, and fell in love, 
poor boy, with a daughter of the noble house of Hautcceur upon the spot. 
And now he could not join his playmates as he had been wont to do, but 
sauntered listlessly here and there, seeking in the paths of the parterre, in 
the avenues through the wood, and at the windows of the chateau, another 
glimpse of the beautiful Verienne—a lover once and for ever. 

As Pierre was now quite old enough to begin learning some vocation b 
which he could maintain himself, his father determined to send him fort 
from home, and had him placed with a relative in Paris, a sculptor, on 
account of the native talent which the lad evinced for that art. So Pierre 
proceeded to Paris, pondering whether he should persevere and become a 
great artist in his uncle’s studio, or whether it would not be a finer thing 
to die shortly, all for the love of Verienne d’Hautcceeur. A romantic 
death, however, is not — an easy affair; many a love-lorn youth and 
maiden has found that the heart is frequently stronger than the intellect, 
and will not break, however much the mind may be set upon it. Pierre 
was very much in love, but not exactly “ to the death ;” and stimulated 
by change of scene, and the bustle and mental exercise involved in Parisian 
life, he resolutely embraced the first of the above alternatives, and resolved 
to become a t sculptor, like Canova or Thorwaldsen, and then to see 
if the Lady Veric. ne would listen to his suit. “I will study and toil,” 
exclaimed he, “ till all the secrets of the sculptor’s art are at my finger- 
ends. And these secrets I will marry to the secrets of my soul, for I will 
never rest till I can write in marble what I cannot speak in words—till I 
can produce works such as shall make the heart to leap, the tears to flow, 
the blood to tingle, or the brain to dance, of whoever beholds them. My 
saintly heads shall bid men turn and pray ; my figures of joy, of grief, of 
rapture, of horror, shall strike their souls with kindred feeling, and play 
upon them as lightning plays on steel! Oh! Heaven help me to copy 
well its glorious works! E feel that they are graven on my heart, fait ful 
and true—their life, their spirit, their splendour, their poetry—and if I 





can but teach my hand obedience to my mind, my dear ambition will be 
fally reached !’’ . 
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So Pierre studied and toiled, early and late, with deep and proud devo- 
tion. His heart was in his work ; and that being the case, rapid progress 
was not to be wondered at. But Paul Duverne, his uncle, a@-wonder 
much; and many atime, patting the young enthusiast’s head, he bade 
him bon voyage to the summit of the high mountain, Art—which, declared 
Paul, he wouid reach if he did but persevere. And, indeed, Pierre did 
persevere, not with the dogged intensity of one merely determined to ac- 
complish a certain thing, but with a fine, festal, rapturous energy, which 
triumphed and gloried in its stre and progress, with a true poet’s 
ecstasy. Old Paul was at first surp’ at the sort of being he discovered 
in his new pupil, and surprise by and by gave place to t and pride. 


He had expected to discover in his peasant-brother’s son a g : 
whose boasted native talent might possibly consist in an itude for cut- 
ting barbarous devices on sticks and blocks, and all which Paul 


would have to unteach him before he could enter the sacred portals of 
true art ; but the country-boy had actuall come to him a true genio, in 
ee: with a poet’s soul a ly, and only wan’ practical 
initia experience to enable him to exemplify the And 
Paul beheld in the first crude offspring of his nephew’s chisel, so daintily 
wielded by the small white hand, fine germs of p unmistak- 
able indications of a truly artistic mind, plain as the golden spangles in @ 
block of quartz. 

The hopeful, loving perseverance of a year may accomplish a great deal. 
Pierre proved it in his own case ; for twelve months’ experience with the 
chisel he had scarcely seen, ere he was at work upon a group of ideal 
figures of a description so pretentious, that in cases years of 
tice would have consumed ere an artist would have dared so 
flight. For, all this time, Pierre had nursed his reverent feeling for 
noble house of Hautcceur, and this was a work for tation, and was 
wrought under the full inspiration of the sentiment had dwelt in his 
inmost soul from his earliest years upwards, ical and harmonious. 
time, the group was finished ; and proud Uncle Paul declared, with clasped 
hands, that it was a veritable chef-d’euvre. Pierre had resolved to con- 
vey it himself to the Chateau Hautcceur. All preparations being made, 
driving a light cart, wherein the packing-case containing his ses work, 
all carefully wadded and swathed, was judiciously , Pierre set out 
from Paris, and in a couple of days stood before his old home, receiving his 
father’s welcome and returning his mother’s kisses. 

But, alas! there was sad news for the poor youth. The noble house of 
Hautcceur was ruined! the marquis, and all the members of his family, 
were separgted, and di no one knew whither ; the chateau and gar- 
dens were tlosed ; all the splendid furniture, pictures, statuary, 
library, d&e., were to be off! Very little 

betwixt Pierre and his parents, and the latter did n 

wanes Se oot this bad news ; so he received all the bit- 
terness and disappointment of it at one choking gulp, just as he had ar- 
rived at the scene of his life-long dreams, full of the o enthusiasm and 
a thousand new ho It was some time before he could credit the story; 
but he soon found it was all too true. Where were the marquis, the mar- 
quise, and the Lady Verienne? No one could tell him; all were gone 
away, and whither nobody knew. To find suddenly that one has 
hoping in vain, and working fruitlessly for a long time—to know that 
the heart has been upheld, and the energies taxed to their highest er, 
by that which no longer exists, is bitter enough ; but to lose the heart’s 
true love, the mainspring of life, the inspiration of the present and the 
hope of the future, all at once, is quite a crushing calamity. A despair, 
which looked almost like dull and stupid idiocy, poor Pierre, 
when he found the miserable tale was true ; and he neither ate nor drank, 
nor wept nor laughed, and indeed barely spoke, before he started back for 
Paris, like one distract, leaving his beautiful sculpture behind him, as if 
it were now not worth taking care of—of no use to anyone, Madame 
Duverne, who knew the secret of her poor boy, clasped him to her breast, 
with many tears, as he ——. and bade him take heart, for some day 
the affairs of the house of Hautcceur might be set to rights, and then the 
marquis and all his people would come back again. 

Returned to Paris, Pierre remained for some weeks in a state of the pro- 
foundest dejection. Uncle Paul was quite grieved and heart-sore to find 
the boy so stricken by his disappointment, and, surprised at the long con- 
tinuance of his despondency, began to think that the ruin of the noble 
house of Hautcceur would also prove the ruin of his promising young 
pupil. Growing out of patience at last, he endeavoured to reason wi 
Pierre, and told him it was preposterous to expend so unreasonable an 
amount of sympathy upon people who had not been able to manage their 
own affairs, and who of course could care nothing about him. “Bah!” 
cried the old man; “the house of Hautcceur does not engross all the good- 
ness of the world. Thank Heaven, they were not the only patrons of the 
arts, or I had starved long ago. Arouse ye, Pierre, and set to work! 
There are hundreds of connoisseurs and dilettanti waiting, impatiently, 
the advent of a new genius. Arouse, ye, boy, and be that genius!” 

But for the present, Pierre, the sentimental, spiritual lover and dreamer, 
was heart-broken, and had no mind, nor will, nor power to work. At 
length he fell ill of a violent fever, and lay for months in a most precari- 
ous state. His mother came up from the country to nurse and watch over 
him. Thanks to her constant care, notwithstanding the rudeness with 
which an unusually delicate and sensitive organisation had been assailed, 
he at length began to amend, and slowly returned to complete existence. 
By and by, @ poor shadow of a youth crept, leaning upon his parent’s 
faithful arm, forth from his close chamber into the fresh air. 

“Pierre, poor boy, I begin to lose faith in thee!’ said Uncle Paul, 
mournfully, one evening, as he gat beside the youth, a after the lat- 
ter had risen from his sick-bed. “I thought at one time that thou hadst 
the soul of s true artist ; but I fear, boy, thou wert only inspired by the 
poor hope of pleasing a patron. And now thou hast found thy patron to 
be an absolute phantom, all thy thoughts of art leave thee, and thou sick- 
enest almost to the death.” 


Se 


-) 


Pierre’s cheek flushed : it was not true. He was an artist in his 
very soul—but what did it matter, now she was gone! He answered not ; 


but tears filled his eyes and trickled down his thin face, for his 
throbbed almost to bursting at the thought of all the grand hopes and am- 
bitions, and the bright, happy enthusiasm lost to him for ever. 

Uncle Paul, however, knew not the secret of the youth’s malady, and 
continued to reproach him, mostly in a oped manner, but oftentimes 
bitterly, for his apathy and waste of time and talent. These kindly scold- 
ings were not without good effect ; and the gradual return of health, and 
the so influence of time, allayed the poignancy of his sufferings, and 
Pierre sadly entered the atelier again, to reeommence work. One day, the 
bright thought occurred to him (strange it had not done so before, but 
such is the waywardness of youthful feeling), that it was by no means im- 
possible that he might behold the Lady Verienne again some day, even 
should the house of Hautcceur never be reinstated. e hope took root ; 
and with firm, settled, and stern determination, in place of his once buoy- 
ant, fantastic fervour, he resumed his art-work. 

Iu two years, the name of Pierre Duverne became well known. He had 
worked sedulously and successfully. Two of his productions, a couple of 
figures, “ ir’ and “Hope,” had been admitted to the Louvre, and 
had attracted much attention by their poetical beauty and exquisite truth. 
By the time the young sculptor had attained his twenty-first year, he had 
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page mee several chefs-d’euvres—had become known, even to a de- 
gree of celebrity—was intrusted with commissions of a high and im t 
ster—was growing wealthy—and, as is usually the case fortu- 
nate men, was much courted and flattered. With a gay company of care- 
less, ae young artists at his heels, and with this accession of 
wealth and honour in the heyday of life, Pierre had many strong tempta- 
tions to a career of insouciance and dissipation ; but the early sentiments 
of purity and refinement, so curiousl instilled into his nature by his ro- 
mantic estimation of the house of Hautcceur, interfered to prevent any 
degeneracy of this description, and kept him to his on course—a 
gentleman and an artist. 

A new direction was shortly given to all his thoughts by a most unex- 

ted occurrence. There entered his studio one day a lady and gentle- 
man, who had gained admission by application to Uncle Paul. Pierre 
happened to be intently occupied at the moment—en indeed, in 
perboting a peculiar shade of expression upon a face—and with a slight 
and vague feeling of irritation at a prospect of interruption, he continued 
his work. The visitors, ushered in by the proud and reverent Uncle Paul, 
looked on in silence. Presently, Pierre, with a low sigh of satisfaction 
at having accomplished an intention, and transferred to enduring stone 
the conception of the moment, raised his head, turned round, and stood 
rooted to the spot in amazement and confusion. There stood the Marquis 
d@’Hautcceur and his daughter Verienne. Roth were altered since he had 
seen them vears ago, but there was no mistaking them. The marquis had 
wn gray, and a deep shade of anxiety and thought overspread his once 
earty features; the Lady Verienne was now a woman of a fine and ele- 
gant presence—her face matured into superlative beauty, and her once 
golden hair a sunny brown. ; 

“ Art thou really the same Pierre Duverne,” said the marquis, holding 
out his hand to Pierre, and surveying him curiously but pespeottally, ” the 
son of Jean, once a tenant of our own upon the estate Hautcceur, whom I 
remember to have presented me some clever pieces of wood-carving ? 

“The same,” said Pierre much agitated. 

“Receive, then, my warmest congratulations, and my best wishes for 
your future. Things are not with me as they once were,” he continued 
sadly, “or I might have given *ou some more satisfactory testimony of 
my admiration of your genius and sympathy with your fortunes. As it is, 
~ must take my bare word, youn friend. I was anxious to see you, for 

have not forgotten the time that fs past, and the circumstances that are 
no more—there is not one of all who were once around me in whom I do 
aot feel an interest ; and I am much gratified in being able to see you, and 


assure of my respect and regard, though probably these are not much 
worth to him who has won fame and fortune by the splendid labours of his 
own hands.” 


How beautifully the dignified may and frankness of these few words 
chimed in with Pierre’s old dreams! No reverses of fortune could injure 
the fine spirit of the house ef Hautcceur. With much emotion he expressed 
his h lt thanks. ' 

Meanwhile, the Lady Verienne was looking round the studio at Pierre’s 
works and fragments. The artist saw that her cheek glowed and her eyes 
flashed with delight. It was no wonder, for Pierre had extraordinary 
power in reaching and touching the heart. The marquis himself inspected 
with much attention the objects around him. “Well?” said he to Veri- 
enne, significantly glancing round the place, as he took her hand to lead 
her to the door. : 

“ Beautiful! exquisite!” said she softly, as if in reply to his look ; “I 
could look at them the whole day !”’ 

They had been gone some time before Pierre completely recovered his 
presence of mind, and then he began to regret that he had not endeavoured 
to discover where they were living. But they were gone now, and he 
could only trust_to the future. With renewed energy, and a certain in- 
rushin, glorious thoughts and hopes, he returned to his work. But the 
Lady Verienne—did she not seem like a queen in his atelier? ahd was she 
not a daughter of a long and proud lineage? while he, rich and famous as 
he might be, was still but a peasant’s son. The gulf to be passed was 
wide and perilous. 

“ Bravo!” cried Uncle Paul one morning, as he entered the studio ; “the 
house of Hautcceur will soon be set to rights again! There is a grand 
marriage this morning at St Roch—the Duc de Varre to Mademoiselle, the 
daughter of the good old marquis! The duc has an ocean of money, and 
soon the Chateau Hautcceur will open its gates again !’’ 

Without a word, Pierre seized his hat, and rushed from the house. A 
few minutes brought him to the church of St Roch, in the Rue Honoré. 
The m was just consummated. A large crowd had gathered ronnd 
the doors. In indescribable aprution, Pierre mingled in the motley group, 
and awaited the coming forth of the bridal party. A long fine’of a 4 
some equi' was drawn up before the great door, which presently was 
thrown wide open, and a gallant party immediately come forth. “ Voila 
Vépousée |!” —“ Voila la nouvelle-mariée !”—* Voila l’époux !”’ murmured 
many voices in the throng, asa nobly handsome couple appeared. ‘Thank 
God!” It was not the Lady Verienne! She walked behind her sister, 
more lovely than ever, clad in white satin, and wearing roses in her 
beautiful hair, leaning upon the arm of the venerable marquis. 

“What! Pierre Duverne?” The duc stopped suddenly as he was en- 
tering his carriage, his newly-wedded wife having just ascended. With 
one foot resting upon the step, he paused, raised his hat, and extended his 
hand towards Pierre. The latter approached, grasped the proffered palm, 
and in a few simple but impressive words, congratulated the bridegroom 
upon the occasion, and wished him many years of happiness. 

“ Even in this moment, which at anyrate ought to be one of unalloyed 
delight,” said the Duc de Varre, “a pang seizes me to think how thou 
hast been forgotten, glorious Duverne! Thank Heaven for this opportune 
meeting, for you shall be the lustre of my wedding-breakfast. Our friends 
have already di of their carriage-room ; but—enter here ! for thou 
a. ait by ~ side of _y as ahs te — to the poet! I am very proud to 

, Duverne, as I ou and would fai 

having tie nar wnt , fain honour myself by 

Pierre ly endeavoured to excuse himself: he was not in fit a 
— had but just quitted his studio—it would not be becoming ; but the 

uc, who had long been one of Pierre’s warmest admirers, and had given 
him the heartiest encouragement at the commencement of his career, shook 
his hand with an undeniable grace, told him his protestations were vain, 
handed him into the carriage, and followed himself. In this fashion was 

Pierre introduced to the Duchess de Varre, the eldest daughter of the 
noble house of Hautcceur, and brought into actual social contact with the 
members of that high-born family, his own finely-toned idea of whose 
bs > por — ue — ~ by nye and beautiful influence upon 

’ contribute i i i 
eaamekincensth co o stimulate him to the attainment of 
8g Capps Arran of the Duc de Varre, he who was there 
, not in bridal- 
o still lived in his humble cotta, Se ee res nae, 


ge far away in pleasant —h 
was the observed of all observers, the « ree shenaet” san clean 


tance all was proud to make—who was ted with epithets of eulo 
ana congratulation—who sat at the right hand of the vemeaite Marquis 

‘Hautcceur, at whose left, all radiant and angelic, was the bright spirit 
of many a grand dream, of many an artist’s rhapsody—the Lady Verienne. 

The good duc is worthy to be mated with a daughter of the house of 
Hautccur,” thought Pierre. “One needs but to have done something 
well, to have exerted one’s utmost powers, to secure the honour of his 
nea friendship. All who come within the pale of this morally august 

ily, — — — — a nobility of soul !”” 

When Pierre iscovi ow, lor some years, the Marquis had been liv- 
ing in Paris upon limited means preserved from the wreck of his fortunes 
—a wreck brought about by a series of untoward occurrences which had 
been out of his power to control, and for which he was by no means ac- 
countable—living, himself and his two daughters, in strict privacy and 
humble economy, and yet preserving throughout all the rofoundest es- 
teem and consideration of every grade of society, from the ighest aristo- 
cracy in France to the humblest botiguier who supplied their wants, 
Pierre’s heart burned to see him restored to hi 


8 old position of honour and 
competence. Thanks to the Duc de Varre, Pierre h j 
friendship, and shortly the intimacy of the marquis whos fn + nhc 


limited to himself and Verienne. Meanwhile. save to them 
: t 
rarely seen abroad, for he was engaged upon a great work. This os 


was completed ; and all the dilettanti of France, and 
peg crowded to his studio, to inspect the fruits of his industry, Y Hoar 
“— statuary, of exquisitely beautiful conception and 
marvellous en were there—all the work of Pierre’s soul and 
8 ere > e almost byond price, Pierre presented tothe Mar- 


“ Duverne! Duverne!”’ exclaimed the marquis with tears j 
“ what can I ey ae : ware no longer chateau or tnd. ‘aa 
these priceless 80 i : 
sept them” Penna, mace Por we mee 
‘They are w ot some repute,” said Pierre modestly ; “ the nation 
= be glad to Sn for some of the palaces or the Lovure. 


r my sake ; but if 
shall be pleased to see them in some great collection” “°°? em 1 


A short time afterwards, a deputation of officers connected with the 
Louvre waited upon the uis, and very cautiously asked some questions 


mar 
respecting the chefs-d’auores of the sculptor Duverne. A negotiation of 
some delicacy followed, which ended in the purchase of the group for the 
Louvre at a sum of many thousand francs. ° 


“Well done!’’ exclaimed the meormie. “ Here, princely Duverne, are 
_— of thy wonderous labours 
~ onsieur,”’ ~ he ered Duverne, stepping out to the marquis, and ad- 
dressing him with impressive emphasis, “I offered the groups to you, and 
I understood you had done me the honour to accept them ; but f I have 
misap ed you, I will immediately recall them to my studio, and re- 
ents |” 
oer Recall ee ee break them to pieces!” exclaimed the marquis > 
prehensively, and taken off his guard. “Thou canst not do that rash 
chief, Duverne ; they have passed out of thy hands. Having done thy 
best upon them, thou canst not do thy worst, for they are no longer 
? 

as content!” exclaimed the happy Duverne ; and he hurried from 
tothe merit of these groups procured Pierre a cross of the Legion of 
Honour. Having now attained a tion which would save him from 
any imputation of presumption, he began earnestly to prosecute his suit 
with the Lady Verienne ; and wooed her successfully as he had wooed the 
goddess—Art. In the chapel of the chateau Hautcceur, now repurchased 
by the aged marquis, and reappointed in something like the olden splen- 
dour, the famous artist Duverne espoused the Lady Verienne ; and in 
that chateau he resided, happy and honoured, to the end of his days. 

O that every young genius might catch some such master-thought as 
did Pierre Duverne! ‘Practical men” may pooh-pooh ; but it is not all 
nonsense.” However thoughts and sentiments may arise, by whatever 
singular and apparently far-fetched associations they may be prompted, it 
isa fine thing to find an esthetic key-note toning the mind and heart to 
exalted thoughts, fancies, ideas of life, and duty. The grandest attri- 
bute of manhood—under the power to entertain a conception of deity, 
and to worship—is the ability to set the mind upon some fine degree of 
perfection, upon some idea beyond one’s self and towards that to work 
truthfully and loyally throughout life. 





STORM PHENOMENA: CYCLONES. , 


The present year has been so remarkable for storms, as to multiply sud- 
denly and largely the data by which meteorologists are endeavouring to 
account for the phenomena which attend, and the causes which produce 
them. Before long, the observations which have been made in different 
parts of the country will be reduced and discussed, and compared with 
those noted in other countries, and the facts that come out will go to in- 
crease our knowledge of the subject. Meanwhile, use is being made of 
the storms of past years for the furtherance of the inquiry ; and a sketch 
of some of the results may prove interesting. 

Hitherto the investigations have helped to confirm the theory of the ro- 
tation of storms; the direction of the rotatory movement being the same 
as that of the atmosphere generally about the pole in either hemisphere : 
from right to left, or left-handed, as sailors say, in the northern, and from 
left to right ‘in the southern. The effects produced are, as is well known, 
most marked in intertropical latitudes ; such opportunities for observation, 
however, as occur in temperate climates, are found to come within the same 
law of explanation. In June of 1851, at the close of a hot day, Mr. Cooper 
of the Observatory at Markree, near Sligo, noticed a flash of lightning, 
and calculated the thunder to be at six miles’ distance. Some people were 
playing at quoits under one of his windows, and, as he relates, “ perceivin 
that there was scarcely any wind, I told them that they need not be afraid 
of the storm, as the lightning was so distant. A quarter ofan hour later, and 
in an instant of time, a strong bréeze arose, followed almost immediately and 
as instantaneously by a most extraordinary shower of rain, with hail. In 
five minutes, the road under the window wasa sheet of water ; the quantity 
was so great, that the rain penetrated through the ceiling of two stories 
of the house. It lasted for fifteen minutes, during which time there fell 
one and a half inch depth ofrain. This singular phenomenon moved ina 
direction nearly at right angles with the magnetic meridian, from south- 
west towards north-east. A lady who was ina room with a southern as- 
pect, saw the rain approaching, and described it as appearing like a dark 
sheet.”’ There was a storm at the same place in August 1846, when rain 
fell averaging forty-two inches for the day—an amount which, great as it 
is, becomes insignificant when compared with the fall in the brief storm of 
June, above mentioned, which was at the rate of twelve feet per diem. 
“‘T think,” adds Mr. Cooper, “ that this last shower may have enabled us 
to form some idea of the Deluge ; for, had it lasted forty days and nights, 
the depth of water would have been 480 feet! without the breaking up of 
the waters of the great deep.” 

No observations of this storm appear to have been made at other places, 
and we are in ignorance as to its further‘course ; but in the sudden burst 
of wind, and impetuous discharge of rain, we see some of the recognised 
leading phenomena. In another instance, which also occured in Ireland, 
they are more distinctly traceable: the storm of November 1850, which 
began about midnight on the 18th, and continued till 2 p.m. of the follow- 
ing day. . It was preceded and accompanied by the usual signs, which tre, 
as stated by the Rev. Dr. Lloyd in his account of the storm, laid before the 
Royal Irish Academy—“ the moving of the wind through an angle, varying 
from 0 degrees to 180 degrees at a given place, its magnitude depending 
on the proximity of the centre of the cyclone ; the gradual increase and 
subsequent decrease of its force ; and the fall and rise of the barometer.” 
The rotatory character of this storm was fully observed and established ; 
and it afforded complete and satisfactory illustration of what takes place 
at such atmospheric disturbances. “The centre of the vortex,” we are 
told, “had a progressive motion from west-south-west to east-north-east, 
and reached the western shores of Ireland about 3 a.m. of the 19th, and 
quitted the north-eastern about 3 p.m. of the same day.” Its course may 
be readily followed on the map. At nine in the morning of the 19th, the 
wind was blowing from the north at Killybegs, from south at Donaghadee, 
south-east at Portrush, north-west at Castletownsend, south-south-east at 
Armagh, and north-north-west at Markree: from these data, the position 
of the central point somewhere between these stations becomes manifest. 
Wherever the centre passes, there is a lull of wind, with a reversal 
of its direction ; and at this juncture occurs the minimum pressure of the 
barometer. 

In this period of calm and of minimum pressure, two means are found 
for ascertaining the rate of motion. At seven in the morning, the lull 
took place at Markree ; at Armagh, at half-past eleven ; and at Donagha- 
dee, at one in the afternoon: these places consequently show the line of 
direction, The same facts would be ascertained by noting the time of 
minimum pressure, but not so satisfactorily. The rate of progression was 
fourteen miles an hour. With the given data, it is possible also to ascer- 
tain the dimensions of the vortex. As Dr. Lloyd observes: ‘“ The interval 
between the commencement of the storm, and the passage of the centre, at 
Armagh, was 164 hours; and, the velocity being fourteen miles an hour, 
the distance between the front of the vortex and the centre was 230 miles. 
We have grounds for believing that the posterior portion of the vortex 
was more considerable, and, consequently, that it deviated from a circular 
form ; but the gradually diminished force of the gale in the latte: portion, 
renders it impossible to fix its close with precision. The total diameter in 
the direction of the progressive movement probably exceeded 500 miles. 
The magnitude of the nearly quiescent portion of air in the centre of the 
vortex is better defined. At Armagh, the lull lasted from three to four 
hours ; at Markree, three hours; and at Donaghadee, four hours. The 
diameter of the quiescent central portion was therefore about fifty miles.” 
Among the irregularities, or inexplicable effects, which more or less ac- 
company all natural phenomena, it was noticed that the force of this storm 
was far greater south of the line of passage of its centre, than on the north, 
the highest speed of the wind being fifty-five miles an hour for the former, 
and thirty miles for the latter. The causes of these apparent anomalies, 
as well as of other phenomena that occurs in storms, have yet to be sought 
for and explained ; and there is reason to hope that the subject, before 
long, will be cleared of some of its difficulties. From the description given 
above, many persons would be able to understand and account for the ef- 
fects produced ; and if these are noted down carefully, they may always 
serve as data for the philosopher. Ireland will do its share of the work, 
for a meteorological survey has been established in that country under the 
auspices of the Royal Irish Academy ; and the men of the coast-guard ser- 
vice are employed to make daily observations and readings of instru- 
ments. In a communication read at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, which may be considered as the first-fruits of this arrangement, 
Dr. Lloyd stated, that the observations gave evidence “ of the frequent 
occurrence of cyclonic movements in the atmosphere......The rotatory 
movement of the air, which constitutes a cyclone, is by no mean confined 
- ns more violent currents, but may be traced even to the gentlest 

ze. 

As before observed, the phenomena of cyclones are most remarkable in 
the = regions ; and now that our authorities are better impressed 
than rmerly with the value of scientific research, many of the officers, 





civil and military, employed at distant stations, are men qualified to take 


\ 





note of passing phenomena. By this means our knowledge of facts is 
largely increased from all quarters every year. Among the latest obser- 
vations are those of Dr. Baddely, of the Bengal artillery, published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This quilinitia bel long watch- 
ed the dust-storms which are of such frequent occurrence in India, pre- 
senting themselves generally as a broad wall of dust, composed of a num- 
ber of separate columns, all advancing ey and in regular rank, and 
accorapanied during their passage by sudden and violent gusts of wind. 
While moving forwards, they have also a rotatory movement around an 
axis within themselves ; and, Dr. Baddeley considers them to be cyclones 
on a small scale. After repeated observation of these locomotive masses of 
sand, and following them on horseback, frequently saw that they diminished 
from five or six feet diameter to a single band or column not more than a 
foot in diameter, rotating on a conical point which touched the earth. It 
had what appeared to be a vermicular spiral motion; and in one 
instance, at the height of fifty or sixty feet, there was a twist or bend, 
similar to what sailors call a kink in the cable. It ceases gradually to ro- 
tate from above downwards, the cone being the last portion that whirls ; 
and when this stops, the whole ascends and disappears. 

On the supposition of a dust-storm being a cyclone in miniature, this 
“band seems to indicate the ultimate thread of the electrical spiral mass 
of which the whirl-winds are composed ;”’ and Dr. nro believes that 
all rotatory storms are produced by the rotation of electrical spiral threads, 
either singly or in bundles. He finds the electric tension to be at its 
maximum during their passage, and that the electric fluid streams furious- 
ly down the insulated wire in proportion to the strength of the gust. It 
would appear from this, that electricity is the motive-power of a cyclone ; 
a whirling zone, outside of which bléw centripetal winds with more or less 
of violence, the rotation being, as above stated, for either hemisphere. As 
the earth spins round, it is only at the equator that the motion is equable 
in its effect on surrounding matter, but becoming less and less as it ap- 
proaches the poles ; hence the rotation of matter on either side of the equa- 
tor in a spiral and not a parallel line, and one of the causes for the pecu- 
liar movement of storms. 

As regards the origin of these phenomena, Dr. Baddeley says: “The 
mass of electrical matter of which the body of the cyclone is composed, 
descends, I presume, as in the case of the small whirlwinds, from the sky 
to the earth, in the form of a spiral, working downwards; and its sub- 
sequent movements and the track may depend in a great measure on 
causes connected with the earth’s rotation, and upon the prevailing sur- 
face winds.” 

“ To illustrate,’ he continues, “this idea of the progression and rota- 
tion of a cyclone in a definite course, spin a tee-totum provided with a 
i tube drawn out to a fine point, containing ink, on paper laid per- 

ectly flat. 

“ When the tee-totum is what boys call asleep, give it a slight puff with 
the breath, horizontally ; this will cause an obliquity of the axis of rota- 
tion, and at once induce a revolving motion, and also a progressive one in 
some particular direction ; and the toy will be found to describe exactly 
the peculiar motions of the cyclone, both rotatory and progressive ; and by 
pee it one way or the other, familiar illustrations may be afforded of 
the manner in which a rotatory storm works in the northern and southern 
hemispheres.” 

Evidence confirmatory of electrical influence is not wanting. In the 
summer of 1847, Captain Gastrell was experimenting with an electro-mag- 
netic machine at Cawnpore ; the wire coil being about two hundred yards 
in length, and the battery of twelve or sixteen pairs. The whole was in 
action, and sparks passing freely, when a dust-storm came up from the west, 
and passed directly over the house. As it approached, “the action of the 
magnet decreased gradually, until, in the dead lull or calm that usually 
precedes such storms, it ceased reyolying.” But precisely in proportion 
to this decrease the battery increased in intensity of action ; and to leave 
no room for doubt, certain changes of the apparatus were made to verify 
the fact. ‘No sooner, however, had the storm of dust passed, and light 
rain began to fall, than the action of the battery became quieter, until the 
hissing sound ceased, and the magnet again began to revolve. Sparks of 
course passed, and shortly the magnet revolved as quickly as it did previ- 
ous to the storm.’ The explanation given for this phenomenon is, that 
there is some point in a storm which, passing over a magnet, deprives it 
for the time of its polarity ; but this is a question to be decided by future 
observation. 

Captain Gastrell adds, that once, when on a march in the Punjab, his 
regiment was “ caught in a dust-storm, followed by very heavy rain and 
vivid lightning. When the rain fell, the points of the men’s bayonets, and 
the peaks of the officers’ caps, were seen tipped with that well-known elec- 
trical appearance called St. Elmo’s Light ; and this ppeerenee continued 
for some minutes—a quarter of an hour perhaps.” his fact proves the 
presence of electricity, if nothing more; and strengthens Dr. Baddeley’s 
view, that “ the electric spirals are the exciting cause of wind in all storms, 
and of the gusts or squalls in particular ; and of wind generally during 
the daytime in tropical climates.” 

Perhaps the difference in the rate of speed of opposite sides of a storm, 
may be caused by a difference in the amount of electrical charge at vari- 
ous parts of the revolving zone ; and the fall of the barometer which pre- 
cedes the approach, is probably to be accounted for by the upward whirl- 
ing motion which takes place in the air, and lightens the pressure at the 
surface of the earth. As this upward movement is such a mighty agent in 
raising prodigious quantities of dust into the atmosphere, it may be well 
to give Dr. Baddeley’s account of its fhode of operation. “ The electrical 
spiral,” he says, “ rotating and working like a screw, from above down- 
wards, sets in motion, by its centrifugal action, a stratum of air immedi- 
ately surrounding it. Outside this, again, another circle of winds will be 
found blowing centripetally ; and the two meeting will, by their mutual 
action and reaction, continuous throughout, form an ascending spiral cur- 
rent of air, working a reversed spiral upwards, the two motions being well 
represented by two coils of wire wound in opposite directions laid one 
over the other.” 

If dust can be raised in this way, so can water ; in which view, it is as 
easy to explain the cause of water-spouts as of whirlwinds. As regards 
the dust, the quantity taken up is inconceivable ; it rises to a height of 
some thousand feet, until its whirling clouds ascend beyond the reach of 
vision. It is a curious question : What becomes of it all? The fall of dust- 
showers will account but for a small portioa. Is the remainder the cause 
of luminous appearances seen in the atmosphere ; and does it accumulate 
until, acted on in some way, it falls as aérolites? These are questions for 
the future to answer. 

Again, are these electric spirals in any way the cause of the aurora? 
Sixty years ago, Dalton suggested that “we are under the necessity of 
considering the beams of the aurora borealis of a ferruginous nature, be- 
cause nothing else is known to be magnetic ; and consequently, that there 
exists in the higher region of the atmosphere an electric fluid partaking of 
the properties of iron, or rather of magnetic steel; and that this fluid, 
doubtless from its magnetic property, assumes the form of cylindrical 
beams.” This view gains considerable weight from the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Faraday, that if we could succeed in condensing the gaseous con- 
stituents of our atmosphere, some of them would be found to be metallic. 
The theory of storms is therefore connected with more than one class of 
natural phenomena, and with the profoundest questions now occupying 
the attention of scientific investigators. While waiting the results of fur- 
ther inquiry, we may test the value of an explanation by Dr. Baddeley : 
“ Cyclones” he says, ‘may be the means by which accumulated electricity 
in the atmosphere is gradually discharged, and they may thus become 
powerful means by which evaporation on a large scale is effected, and rain 
produced ; and the electro-magnetic spirals, having discharged their elec- 
tricity and water, may be again lifted up to the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere.”’ 





HYPATIA. 
CHAPTER XXV—SEEKING AFTER A SIGN. 


“ What answer has he sent back, father?’ asked Hypatia, as Theon 
re-entered her chamber, after delivering that hapless letter to Philammon. 

“Tnsolent that he is! he tore it to fragments, and fled forth without a 
word.” 

“ Let him go, and desert us like the rest, in our calamity.” 

“ At least we have the jewels.” 

“The jewels? Let them be returned to their owner. Shall we defile 
ourselves by taking them as wages for anything,—above all, for that which 
is unperformed ?” 

“ But, my child they were given to us freely. He bade me keep them ; 
and—and, to tell you the truth, I must keep them. After this unfortunate 
failure, be sure of it, every creditor we have will be clamouringfor pay- 
ment.” 

“Let them take our house and furniture, and sell us as slaves, then. 
Let them take all, provided we keep our virtue.” 

“ Sell us as slaves? Are you mad?” 

“Not quite mad yet, father,” answered she, witha sad smile. “Buthow 
should we be worse than we are now, were we slaves? Raphael Aben- 
Ezra told me that he obeyed my precepts, when he went forth as a house- 
less beggar ; and shall I not have courage to obey them myself, if the need 
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come? The thought of his endurance has shamed my | for this many 
a month. After all, what does the philosopher require but bread and 
water, and the clear brook in which to wash away the daily stains of his 
earthly prison-house? Let what is fated come. Hypatia struggles with 
the stream no more.’’ 

“ My daughter! And have you given up all hope? Sosoon disheartened ! 
What ! is this pee accident to sweep away the purposes of years? Ores- 
tes remains still faithful. His guards have orders to garrison the house for 
as long as we shall require them.” 

“Send them away, then. I have 
ment.” 

“You do not know the madness of the mob; they 
name in the streets already, in company with Pelagia per 

Hypatia shiddered. Her name in company with Pelagia’s! And to 
this she had brought herself! 7 

“ T have deserved it! Ihave sold myself toa lie and a disgrace! I 
have stooped to truckle, to intrigue! 1 have bound myself to @ sordid 
trickster ! 

“ Father! never mention his name to me again! I have leagued myself 
with the impure and the bloodthirsty, and I have my reward! No more 
politics for ft patia henceforth, my father ; no more orations and lectures : 
no more pearls of Divine wisdom cast before swine. I have sinned in di- 
vulging the secrets of the Immortals to the mob. Let them follow their 
natures. Fool that I was, to fancy that my speech, my plots, could raise 
them above that which the Gods had made them!” ‘ 

“Then you give up our lectures? Worse and worse! We shall be ruined 
utterly !” . 

“ We are ruined utterly already. Orestes? There is no help in him. I 
know the man too well, my father, not to know that he would give us up 
to-morrow to the fury of the Christians, were his own base life—even his 
own baser office—in danger.” i allititins 

“ Too true,—too true, I fear,” said the poor old man, wringing his hands 
in perplexity. “ What will become of us,—of you, rather? What matter 
what happens to the useless old stargazer? Let him die! To-day or next 
year, is alike to him. But you,—you! Let us escape by the canal. We 
may gather up enough, even without these jewels, which you refuse, to pay 
our voyage to Athens, and there we shall be safe with Plutarch ; and we 
will collect afresh school. He will welcome you—all Athens will welcome 
you—and you shall be Queen of Athens, as you have been Queen of Alex- 
andria!” 

“ No, father. What I know, henceforth I will know for myself only. Hy- 
patia will be from this day alone with the Immortal Gods. ? 

“ You will not leave me?” cried the old man, terrified. 

“ Never on earth,” answered she, bursting into real human tears, and 
throwing herself on his bosom. “ Never,—never! father of my spirit as 
well as of my flesh!—the parent who has trained me, taught me, educated 
my soul from the cradle to use her wings!—the only human being who 
never misunderstood me—never thwarted me—never deceived me!” 

“My priceless child! And I have been the cause of your ruin!” 

“Not you !—a thousand times not you! Ionly am to blame! I tam- 
pered with worldly politics, I tempted you on to fancy that I could effect 
what I so rashly attempted. Do not accuse yourself unless you wish to 
break my heart! We can be happy together yet.—A palm-leaf hut in the 
desert, dates from the grove, and water from the spring.—The monk dares 
be miserable alone in such a dwelling, and cannot we dare to be happy to- 
gether in it?” 

“Then you will escape ?”’ 

“ Not to-day. It were base to flee before danger comes. We must hold 
out at our post to the last moment, even if we dare not die at it like 
heroes. And to-morrow I go to the lecture-room,—to the beloved 
Museum, for the last time, to take farewell of my pupils. Unworthy 
4 they are, I owe it to myself and to philosophy, to tell them why I leave 
them. 

“Tt will be too dangerous,—indeed it will!” 

“‘T could take the guards with me, then. And yet—no..... They 
shall never have occasion to impute fear to the philosopher. Let them 
see her go forth as usual on her errand, ig in the courage of 
innocence, secure in the protection of the gods. So, perhaps, some sa- 
cred awe, some suspicion of her divineness, may fall on them at last.” 

“T must go with you.” 

“No; Igoalone. You might incur danger where I am safe. After 
all, [ama woman... . . and, fierce as they are, they will not dare to 
harm me.” 

The-old man shook his head. 

“ Look, now,” she said, smilingly laying her hands on his shoulders; and 
looking into his face “ You tell me that Iam beautiful, you know, 
and beauty will tame the lion. Do you not think that this face might dis- 
arm even a monk ?” 

And she laughed and blushed so sweetly, that the old man forgot his 
fears, as she intended that he should, and kissed her, and went his way 
for the time being, to command all manner of hospitalities to the soldiers, 
whom he prudently determined to keep in his house as long as he could 
make them stay there, in pursuance of which wise purpose, he contrived 
not to see a great deal of pleasant flirtation between his valiant defenders 
and Hypatia’s maids, who, by no means so prudish as their mistress, wel- 
comed as a rare boon from heaven an afternoon’s chat with twenty tall 
men of war. 

So they jested and romped below, while old Theon, having brought out 
the very best old wine, and actually proposed in person, by way of mend- 
ing matters, the health of the Emperor of Africa, locked himself into the 
library, and comforted his troubled soul with a tough problem of astrono- 
my, which had been haunting him the whole day, even in the theatre itself. 
But Hypatia sate still in her chamber, her face buried in her hands, her 
heart full of many thoughts, her eyes of tears. She had smiled away her 
father’s fears, she could not smile away her own. 

She felt, she hardly knew why, but she felt as clearly as if a God had 
proclaimed it to her bodily ears, that the crisis of her life was come ; that 
her political and active career was over, and that she must now be con- 
tent to be for herself and in herself alone, all that she was, or might become. 
The world might be regenerated, but not in her day ;—the gods restored, 
but not by her. It was a fearful discovery,—and yet hardly a discovery. 
Her heart had told her for years that she was hoping against hope,— 
that she was struggling against a stream too mighty for her. And now 
the moment had come when she must either be swept helpless down the 
current, or, by one desperate effort, win firm land, and let the tide roll on 
its own way henceforth... .. Its own way? .... Not the way of the 
gods, at least ; for it was sweeping their names from off the earth. What 
if they did not care to be known? What if they were weary of worship 
and reverence from mortal men, and, self-sufficing in their own perfect 
bliss, cared nothing for the weal or woe of earth? Must it not be so? Had 

she not proof of it in everything which she beheld? What did Isis care for 
her Alexandria? What did Athene care for her Athens? ... . / And yet 
Homer and Hesiod, and those old Orphic singers, were of another mind. .. . 
Whence got they that strange fancy of gods counselling, warring, inter- 
marrying with mankind, as with some kindred tribe? 

Zeus, father of gods and men.” . . . . Those were words of hope and 
comfort... . . But were they true? Father of men? Impossible—not 
father of Pelagia, surely, Not father of the base, the foul, the ignorant. 

. Father of heroic souls, only, the poets must have meant..... 
But where were the heroic souls now? Was she one? If so, why was she 
deserted by the Upper powers in her utter need? Was the heroic race in- 
deed extinct? Was she merely assuming, in her self-conceit, an honour to 
which she had no claim ¢ Or was it all a dream of these old singers ? Had 
they, as some bold philosophers had said, invented gods in their own like- 
ness, and palmed off on the awe and admiration of men their own fair 
phantoms? . ... It must be so. If there were gods, to know them was 
the highest bliss of man. Then would they not teach men of themselves, 
unveil their own loveliness to a chosen few, even for the sake of their own 
honour, if not, as she had dreamed once, from love to those who bore kin- 
dred flame to theirs? .... What if there were no gods? What if the 
stream of fate, which was sweeping away their names, were the only real 
power? What if that old Pyrrhonic notion were the true solution of the 
problem of the Universe ?—If there were no centre, no order, no rest, no 

oal,—but only a perpetual flux, down-rushing change! And, before her 

my bed brain and heart, arose that awful vision of Lucretius, of the home- 
less Universe, falling, falling, falling, for ever, from nowhence toward no- 
whither, through the unending ages, by causeless and unceasing gravita- 
tion, while the changes and efforts of all mortal things were but the jost- 
7 of the dust-atoms amid the everlasting storm, 

it could not be! There was a truth, a virtue, a beauty, a nobleness, 
which could never change, but which were absolute, the same for ever. 
The god-given instinct of her woman’s heart rebelled against her intellect 
and, in the name of God, denied its lie...... Yes—there was virtue, 
beauty...... And, yet—were not they, too, accidents of the enchantment, 
which man calls mortal life ; temporary and mutable accidents of the en- 
chantment of consciousness ; brilliant sparks, struck out by the clashing 
of Fae pr Who pe tell? ian 

were those once who could te id not Plotinus k of a di- 
rect mystic intuition of the Deity, an enthusiasm without ten, a still 
intoxication of the soul, in which she rose above life, t, reason, her- 


done no wrong, and I fear no punish- 


are shouting your 
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self, to that which she contemplated, the absolute and first One, and 
united herself with that One, or, rather, became aware of that union which 
had existed from the first moment in which she emanated from the One? 
Six times in a life of sixty be had Plotinus risen to that height of mystic 
union, and known himself to be God. Once had Porphyry attained the 
same glory. Hypatia, though often attempting, had never yet succeeded 
in attaining to any distinct vision of a being external to herself, though 

ractice, a firm will, and a powerful imagination, had long since made 
an adept in producing, almost at will, that — trance, which 
was the preliminary to supernatural vision. But her delight in the 
brilliant, and, as she held, divine imaginations, in which at such times she 
revelled, had been always checked and chilled by the knowledge that, in 
such matters, hundreds inferior to her in intellect and in learning,—ay, 
saddest of all, Christian monks and nuns, boasted themselves her oe 
—indeed, if their own account of their visions was to be believed, her supe- 
riors, by the same methods which she employed,—by celibacy, rigorous 
fasts, perfect bodily quiescence, and intense contemplation of one thought, 
they, too, pretended to be able to rise above the body into the heavenly 
pre and to behold things le, which, nevertheless, like most 
other unspeakable things, contrived to be most carefully detailed and 
noised abroad...... And it was with a half feeling of shame that she pre- 
pared herself that afternoon for one more, perhaps one last attempt, to 
scale the heavens, as she recollected how many an illiterate monk nun, 
from Constantinople to the Thebaid, was probably employed at that mo- 
ment exactly as she was. Still,the attempt must be made, In that terri- 
ble abyss of doubt, she must have something palpable, real, something 
beyond her own thoughts, and hopes, and speculations, whereon to rest her 
weary faith, her weary heart....... Perhaps this time, at least, in her 
extremest need, a god might vouchsafe some glimpse of his own beauty 
-++++» Athene might pity at last...... Or, if not Athene, some archetype, 
angel, demon...... And then she shuddered at the thought of those evil 
and deceiving demons, whose delight it was to delude and tempt the vota- 
ries*of the gods, in the forms of angels of light. But, even in the face of 
that danger she must make the trial once again. Was she not pure and 
spotless as Athene’s self? Would not her innate purity enable her to dis- 
cern, by an instinctive antipathy, those foul beings beneath the fairest 
mask? At least, she must make the trial...... 

And so, with a look of intense humility, she began to lay aside her 
jewels and her upper robes. Then, baring her bosom and her feet, and 
shaking her golden tresses loose, she laid herself down upon the couch, 
crossed her hands upon her breast, and, with upturned ecstatic eyes, waited 
for that which might befal. 

There she lay, hour after hour, as her eye gradually kindled, her bosom 
heaved, her breath came fast, but there was no more sign of life in those 
straight still limbs, and listless feet and hands, than in Pygmalion’s ivory 
bride, before she bloomed into human flesh and blood. The sun sank to- 
wards his rest, and the roar of the city grew louder and louder without, 
and the soldiers revelled and laughed below, but every sound passed 
through unconscious ears, and went its way unheeded. Faith, hope, rea- 
son itself were staked upon the result of that daring effort to scale the 
highest heaven. And, by one continuous effort of her practised will, which 
reached its highest virtue, as mystics hold, in its own suicide, she chained 
down her senses from every sight and sound, and even her mind from every 
thought, and lay utterly self-resigned, self-emptied, till consciousness 
of time and place had vanished, and she seemed to herself alone in the abyss. 

She dared not think, she dared not hope, she dared not rejoice, lest she 
should break the spell......Again and again had she broken it at this 
very point, by some sudden and tumultuous yielding to her own joy or 
awe ; but now her will held firm......She did not feel her own limbs, Lee 
her own breath... .. A light bright mist, an endlesg network of glitter- 
ing films, coming, going, uniting, resolving themselves, was above her and 
around her. . . . Was she in the body or out of the body? ... 

The network faded into an abyss of still clear light... . A still warm 
atmosphere was around her, thrilling through and through her. . . . She 
breathed the light, and floated in it, as a mote in the midday beam... . 
And still her will held firm. 

Far away, miles, and seons, and abysses away, through the interminable 
depths of light, a dark and shadowy spot. It neared and grew.... A dark 
globe, ringed with rainbows. ... What might it be? She dared not hope. 
It came nearer, nearer, nearer, touched her... . . The centre quivered, 
flickered, took form—a face. ... A god’s? No—Pelagia’s! 

Beautiful, sad, craving, reproachful, indignant, awful... . . Hypatia 
could bear no more, and sprang to her feet with a shriek, to experience in 





And she clung ‘tun bede wl if 


with scalding tears the cold feet of 
the image, while there was nei sign, nor voice, nor any that an- 
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On a sudden she was startled by a rustling near, looking round, 
saw close behind her the old , te — 

“Ory aloud!” hissed the hag, in a tone of bitter scorn ; “Cry aloud, 
for she is a goddess, Either she is talking, or , or she is on & 
journey ; or perhaps she has grown old, as we all shall do some day, | 
pretty lady, and is too cross and lazy to stir. What! her naughty 
will not speak to her, will it not? or even open its eyes, because the 
= oo grown rusty? Well, we will find a new doll for her, if she 

“‘ Begone, hag! What do you mean by intruding here?” said Hypatia, 
springing up ; but the old woman went on coolly— 

“Why not try the handsome young gentleman over there ?”— 
to a copy of the Apollo which we call. Belvedere—* What’s his name 
» " — wy wus ont deolons, you know. But he—he couldn’t 

crue such a sweet face as that. Try the youn tleman! Or, 
perhaps, if you are bashful, the old Jewess might j him for you?” ¢ 

These last words were spoken with so marked a significance, that Hy- 

tia, in spite of her disgust, found herself asking the what she meant. 

e made no answer for a few seconds, but remained, looking into 
her eyes with a glance of fire, before which even the proud Hi for 
o first oa in her life, ons avs 80 deep was the » 80 

0; purpose, so fearless the er, which 
dogged red and sunken rock eta ” power, burnt within 

“Shall the old wite im up, the fair young Apollo, with the 
beauty-bloom upon his chin? He shall come! THe ‘iol oa I war- . 
a him he must come, civilly enough, when old Miriam’s finger is once 

eld u 

% Te} ou? Apollo, the god of light obey a Jewess ? 

“ A Jewess? And hay a Greek ?”’ almost yelled¢he old woman. “ And 
who are you who ask? And who are your gods, your heroes, your devils 
be children of yesterday compared with us? oy who were a set of 

If-naked savages squabbling about the siege of Troy, when our Solo- 
mon, amid splendours such as Rome and Constantinople never saw, was 
controlling angels and archangels, principalities and powers, demons and 
ghosts, by the ineffable name? What science have you that you have not 
stolen from the Egyptians which Moses did not teach them? And what 
have the Chaldees which Daniel did not teach them? What does the 
world know but from us, the fathers and the masters of ic—us, the 
lords of the inner secrets of the universe? Come, you G baby—as 
the priests in Egypt said of your forefathers, always children, craving for a 
new toy, and throwing it away next day—come to the fountain-head of 
all pens er wisdom. Name what you will see, and you shall see it |” 

ypatia was cowed; for of one thing there was no doubt—that the 
woman utterly believed her own words; and that was a state of mind of 
which she had seen so little, that it was no wonder if it acted on her 
with that overpowering sympathetic force with which it sony does 
and perhaps ought, to act on the human heart. Besides, her school had 
always looked to the ancient nations of the East for the primeval founts 
of inspiration, the mysterious lore of mighter races long gone by. Might 
she not have found it now ? 

The Jewesssaw her advantage in a moment, and ran on, without giving 
her time to answer— 

“ What sort shall it be, then? By glass and water, or by the moonlight 
on the wall, or by the sieve, or by the meal? By the cymbals, or by the 
stars? By the table of the twenty-four elements, by which the empire was 
promised to Theodosius the Great, or by the sacred counters of the - 
rians, or by the sapphire of the Hecatic sphere? Shall I threaten, as 
Egyptian priests used to do, to tear Osiris again in ) gg or to divul 
the mysteries of Isis? I could do it, if I chose ; for I know them all, 
and more. Or shall I use the ineffable name on Solomon’s seal, which 
we alone, of all the nations of the earth, know? No; it would bea pity 
to waste that upon a heathen. It shall be by the sacred wafer. 
here !—here they are, the wonder-working atomies! Eat no food this dey) 
except one of these every three hours, and come to me to-night, at 
house of your porter, Eudemon, bringing with you the black agate ; and 
then then, what you have the heart to see, you shall see !’ 

Hypatia took the wafers, hesitating— 

“ But what are they ?” 

“ And you profess to explain Homer? Whom did I hear the other morn- 





its full bitterness the fearful revulsion of the mystic, when the human rea- 
soa and will which he has spurned reassert their God-given rights; and 
esd the intoxication of the imagination, comes its prostration and col- 
apse. 

And this, then, was the answer of the gods! The phantom of her whom 
she had despised, exposed, spurned from her! “No, not their answer— 
the answer of my own soul! Fool that [have been! I have been exert- 
ing my will while I pretended to resign it! Ihave been the slave of every 
mental desire, while I tried to trample on them. What if that network of 
light, that blaze, that globe of darkness, have been, like the face of Pela- 
gia, the phantoms of my own imagination—ay, even of my own senses? 
What if I have mistaken for Deity my own self? What if 1 have been my 
own light, my own abyss? ... Am [ not my own abyss, my own light, 
my own darkness?” And she smiled bitterly as she said it, and throwing 
herself again upon the couch, buried her head in her hands, exhausted 
equally in body and in mind. . 

At last she rose, and sat, careless of her dishevelled locks, gazing out 
into vacancy. “Oh for a sign, for a token! Oh for the golden days of 
which the poets sang, when gods walked with men, fought by their side as 
friends. And yet ... are those old stories credible, pious, decent? Does 
not my heart revolt from them? Who has shared more than I in Plato’s 
contempt for the foul deeds, the degrading transformations, which Homer 
imputes to the gods of Greece? Must I believe them now? Must I stoop 
to believe that gods who live in a region above all sense will deign to make 
themselves palpable to those senses of ours which are whole eons of exist- 
ence below them ?—to the base accidents of matter? No. ... Be it even 
so. Better, better, better, to believe that Ares fled shrieking and wounded 
from a mortal man—better to believe in Jove’s adulteries and Hermes’ 
thefts—than to believe that gods have never spoken face to face with men, 
Let me think, lest I go mad, that beings from that unseen world for which 
I hunger have appeared, and held communion with men, such as no 
reason or sense could doubt, even though those beings were more caprici- 
ous and baser than ourselves! Is there an unseen world? Oh for a sign, 
a sign! 

Haggard and dizzy, she wandered into her “ chamber of the gods.” . . . 
A collection of antiques which she kept there rather as matters of taste 
than of worship. All around her they looked out into vacancy with 
their white soulless eyeballs, their dead motionless beauty, those cold 
dreams of the buried generations. Oh that they could speak, and set her 
heart at rest! At the lower end of the room stood a Minerva, completely 
armed with egis, spear and helmet, a gem of Athenian sculpture, which 
she had bought from some merchants after the sack of Athens by the 
Goths. There it stood, severely fair ; but the right hand, alas! was gone ; 
and there the maimed arm remained extended, as if in sad mockery of 
the faith of which the body remained, while the power was dead and 
vanished. 

She gazed long and passionately on the image of her favourite goddess, 
the ideal to which she had longed for years to assimilate herself, till—was 
itadream? was it a frolic of the dying sunlight? or did those lips really 
bend themselves into a smile? 

Impossible! No, not impossible. Had not, only a few years before, the 
image of a goddess bowed to a philosopher? Where there not stories of 
moving images and winking pictures, and all the material miracles by 
which a dying faith strives desperately—not to deceive others, but to 
persuade itself of its own sanity? It had been—it might be—it was— 

No! there the lips were, as they had been from the beginning, closed 
upon each other in that stony self-collected calm which was only not a 
sneer. The wonder, if it was one, had past, and now—did her eyes again 
play her false, or were the snakes round that Medusa’s head upon the 
shield all writhing, grinning, glaring at her with stony eyes, longing to 
stiffen her with terror into their own likeness ? 

No! that, too, past. Would that even it had stayed, for it would have 
been a sign of life. She looked up at the face once more, but in vain— 
the stone was stone ; and ere she was aware, she found herself clasping 
passionately the knees of the marble. . #4 | 

“ Athene! Pallas! Adored! Ever Virgin! Absolute reason, springing 
unbegotten from the nameless One! Hear me! Athene! Have mercy on 
me ! Speak, if it be to curse me! Thou who alone wieldest the lightnings 
of thy father, wield them to strike me dead, if thou wilt; only do some- 
thing, something to prove thine own existence—something to make me sure 
that anything exists beside this gross miserable matter and my miserable 
soul. I stand alone in the centre of the universe! I fall and sicken down the 
abyss of ignorance, and doubt, and boundless blank and darkness! Oh 
have mercy! I know that thou art not this! Thou art everywhere and 
in allthings! But I know that this is a form which pleases thee, which 
symbolizes thy nobleness! I know that thou hast deigned to speak to those 
who—oh what doI know? Nothing! nothing! nothing!” 


ing lecturing away so glibly on the nepenthe which Helen gave the 
heroes, to Bil them with the spirit of joy and love, how it was an alle- 
gory of the inward iration which flows from spiritual beauty, and all 
Pretty enough, lady ; but the question still remains, what was 
it? andI say it was this—take it and try ; and then confess, that while 
ou can talk about Helen, I can act her, and know a little more about 
Tomer than you do, after all.” 
“T cannot believe you; give me some sign of your power, or how can I 
trust you?” 
“ A sign?—a sign? Kneel down then there, with your face toward the 
north ; you are over tall for the poor old cripple!” 
“T? I never knelt to human being.” 
“ Then consider that you kneel to the handsome young gentleman there, 
if you will—but kneel.’ 
And constrained by those glittering eyes, Hypatia knelt before her. 
“Have you faith? Have you desire? Will you submit? Will you 


obey? Self-will and pride see nothing, know nothing. If you do not 
give up yourself, neither God nor devil will care to approach. Do you 
submit ?’ 


“Tdo! Ido!” cried poor Hypatia, in an agony of curiosity and self- 
distrust, while she felt her eyes quailing and her limbs loosening more and 
more every moment under that intolerable fascination. 

The old woman drew from her bosom a crystal, and placed the point 
against Hypatia’s breast. A cold shiver ran through her......The witch 
waved her hands mysteriously round her head, muttering, from time to 
time, “ Down ! down, proud spirit !” and then placed the tips of her skin- 
ny fingers on the victim’s forehead. Gradually her eyelids became heavy ; 
again and again she tried to raise them, and dropped them again before 
those fixed glaring eyes and in another moment she lost conscious- 
NESS...++ ‘ : 

When she awoke, she was kneeling in a distant part of the room with 
dishevelled hair and garments. What was it so cold that she was clasping 
in her arms? The feet of the Apollo! The hag stood by her, chuckling 
to herself, and clapping her hands. 

“ How came I here? What have I been doing ?” 

“ Saying such pretty things !—paying the young gentleman there such 
compliments, as he will not be rude enough to forget in his visit to-night. 
A charming prophetic trance you have had! Ah, ha! you are not the only 
woman who is wiser asleep than awake! Well, you will make a very 
pretty Cassandra—or a Clytia, if you have the sense. .....It lies with you, 
my fair lady. Are you satisfied now? Will you have any more signs? 
Shall the old Jewess blast those blue eyes blind to show that she knows 
more than the heathen ?”” 

« Oh, I believe you—I believe,” cried the poor exhausted maiden. “I 
will come ; and yet”——— 

«“ Ah! yes! You had better settle first how he shall appear.” 

« As he wills !—let him only come!” 

“ What ?—like his statue there ?” 

“Qh, no! no! Icould not bear him so. Only let me know that he is 
a god. Abamnon said that gods appeared in a clear, steady, unbearable 
light, amid a choir of all the lesser deities, archangels, principalities, and 
heroes, who derive their life from them.” 

« Abamnon was an old fool, then. Do you think young Phebus ran 
after Daphne with such a mob at his heels, or that Jove, when he swam 
| up to Leda, headed a whole Nile-flock of ducks, and pn, and curlews ? 
| No, he shall come alone ; and then you may choose for yourself between 
| Cassandra and Clytia......Farewell. Do not forget your wafers, and 
| talk with no one between now and sunset. And then, my pretty lady! 

And laughing to herself, the old hag glided from the room. 

Hy patia sat trembling with shame and dread. She, as a disciple of the 
more purely spiritualistic school of Porphyry, had always looked with 
aversion, with all but ang se on those theurgic arts which were so much 
lauded and’employed by Iamblicus, Abamnon, and those who clung lov- 
ingly to the old priestly rites of Egypt and Chaldwxa. They had seemed to 
her vulgar toys, tricks of legerdemain, suited only for the wonder of the 
mob......She began to think of them with more tavour now. How did 
she know that the vulgar did not require signs and wonders to make them 
| believe ?......How, indeed? for did she not want such herself? And she 
opened Abamnon’s famous letter to Porphyry, and read earnestly over, 

for the twentieth time, his subtle justification of magic, and felt it to be 

unanswerable? Magic? What was not magical? The whole eaveenes 
| from the planets over her head, to the meanest pebble at her feet w -” br 
'terly mysterious, ineffable, miraculous, influencing and iefeenced af- 
' finities and repulsions as unexpected, as unfathomable, as those w - = 
| Abamnon said, drew the gods towards those sounds, those ogee w bi ’ 
either in form, or colour, or chemical properties, were symbo! — - = n. 
| to themselves? What wonder in it, after all? Was mee ’ + » 

sympathy and antipathy, the law of the universe? Philosophers, when 
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gave mechanical explanations of natural phenomena, came no nearer 
Se rest entation o em. The mysterious “ ? remained un- 
touched?......And all their analysis could only darken with big words 
the fact that the water hated the oil with which it refused to mix, 
the loved the acid which it y received into itself, and like a 
lover, grew warm with the rapture of the embrace. not? What right 
had we to deny sensation, emotion, to them, any more to ourselves? 
Was not the same universal spirit stirring in them asin us; and was it 
not by virtue of that spirit that we thought, and felt, and loved ’—Then 
why not they, as well as we? If the one ymin permeated all things, if 
ite all energizing presence linked with the flower of the c as well as 
with the demon and the god, must it not link together also the two ex- 
tremes of the great chain of being? bind even the nameless one itself to 
the smallest creature which bore its creative impress? What greater mi- 
racle in the attraction of a god or an angel, by material incense, symbols, 
lis, than in the attraction of one soul to another by the material sounds 
the human voice? Was the affinity between spirit and matter implied 
in that, more miraculous than the ity between the soul and the body? 
—than the retention of that soul within that body by the breathing of ma- 
terial air, the eating of material food? Or even, if the re were 
right, and the soul were but a material product or energy of the nerves, 
and the sole laws of the universe the law of matter, then was not magic 
even more probable, more rational? Was it not fair by every analogy to 
—- that there might be other, higher beings than ourselves, obedient 
to yg bem therefore, ble to be attracted, even as human beings 
were, by the baits of ma sights and sounds?...... If spirit pervaded 
all things, then was magic probable ; if vce me | but matter had existence, 
magic was morally certain. All that remain in either case was the test 
of seeees And had not that test been applied in every Age, and 
to succeed? What more rational, more philosophic, action than 

to try herself those methods and ceremonies which she was on 
every hand had never failed but through the ignorance or unfitness of the 
yte?......Abamnon must be right...... She dared not think him 
wrong, for if this last hope failed, what was there left but to eat and 

drink, for to-morrow we die? 


THE GRAPE BLIGHT. 


During the last few years, the vine mildew has spread devastation over 
the stanparie at Western Europe. Although the British cultivator is not 
to regard the grape-vine as a crop of national ae it is other- 
mh with the agriculturist of the south of continental Europe, where the 
vineyard takes the place of the corn-field. Originally a native, perhaps, 
of the north of Africa, the Vitis vinifera has been cultivated in Europe 
from remote antiquity ; and at the present time, it is the chief agricultural 
crop over a large extent of the continent. It hasbeen carried to the New 
World ; and notwithstanding its comparatively recent introduction into 
the North American states, it is already one of their important agricultu- 
ral plants, although there are several kinds of native vines which likewise 
yield fruit, An instance of the extent of cultivation in one locality is 
a in the American Gardeners’ Chronicle, from which we learn, that 
vineyards around Cincinnati alone cover at least 1200 acres of land, 
the cultivation of which gives — to 600 efficient labourers, at an 
annual cost of 20,000 dollars. These vineyards produce, in moderately 
favourable seasons, 240,000 gallons of wine. Itis stated, that the wine 
interest in Hamilton County affords subsistence, directly and indirectly, 
to 10,000 “industrious and sober people, most of the labourers having 
families to support. 

The new epidemic threatens to be as detrimental to the wine countries as 
the potato disease has been to Ireland ; for whatever its ultimate results 
may be on agriculture and commerce, its immediate evils have fallen upon 
those e in this department of rural industry: many of the vine- 

rs have had their crops completely destroyed, and large numbers of 
industrial population have in consequence been reduced to misery. 
Britain, —— not a wine yyw is a vine-growing country—pro- 
ducing the hothouse grapes in the world—and our crops have by no 
means escaped the blight ; happily in most parts of our island, the loss 
will fall upon thore who are able to bear it, and merely deprive our lords 
and ladies of one of the choicest dishes of fruit which their ens produce. 
Our first introduction to the grape mildew took place in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society of London in the summer of 1851. In walking 
pam the garden, we were surprised to find that the whole of the grapes 
out of doors, of which there was an abundant crop, were completely 
covered with the mildew fungus ( Oidium Tuckeri, Berk.), which ar- 
rested the growth of the berries, prevented their ripening, and rendered 
them quite unfit for any purpose whatever ; scarcely a sound claster was 
to be seen in the garden, except under giass, where the application of 
powdered sulphur and other expedients (explained to us by Mr. Thom- 
son) had been successfully adopted to ward off the malady. This special 
instance is alluded to as having first come under our own observation, and 
at a time when little was heard of the ravages of the disease ; but it may 
be regarded as an illustration of the influence of the blight on the grape 
crops of England generally—for during the last two years, there have 
been few sound grapes produced in the open air in Britian. In fact, the 
blight first manifested itselfat Margate, in England, and gradually spread 
into France, appearing at Varsailles in 1848, at Paris in 1849, and finally 
extending to the south of France in 1851; at the same time, it rapidly 
travelled “the whole length of Italy, from the coast of Liguria to Naples ; 
then, as autumn approached, taking a retrograde course through the Tyrol 
as far as Botzen, overrunning nearly the whole of Switzerland northwards 
to Winterthur, and at last assing on certain isolated points of Ger- 
many at the Hardgebirge, in Baden at Salem, and in Wurtemberg at 
Stattgart and Cannstadt. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the mildew made its first appearance on 
vines under glass, those in the _ air becoming a affected. 
Mohl observes, that in Switzerland and Wurtemberg, where grapes are 
cultivated exclusively in the open air, those vines trained to walls suffered 
much more than the vineyards in the open field. “I was convinced,” ob- 
serves he, “ that in icular spots, where the malady was at present 
much confined, it passed from the trellises to the neighbouring vine- 
_—_ It reached the pe pee height on those trellises which stand under 

wide-spreading roofs of the Swiss houses, and by which they are pro- 
tected from rain.’ . 

In Italy and France, the disease, in its first attacks, is said to have fal- 
len with greatest effect on the finest vines—namely, “on those that are 
sheltered, planted in good soil; also, those on trellises placed against 
houses, in courts and gardens: those, in short, which are in the most vig- 
orous condition, although they may have been well syringed and manured, 
are the most attacked.’ Vines growing freely, and which had been neg- 
lected to be pruned, produced bunches of fruit entirely free from blight, 
despite their close neighbourhood to infected plants. Even the wild 
vines rambling in the hedges around the blighted vineyards, were free 
from disease, except in a very few cases in bad soil and unfavourable 
othe gre mi is in all 

gra ldew is in all cases accompanied by the fungus (Oidium 
Tuckeri, Berk.) to which allusion has already besa debe oThis fungus 
consists of delicate cobweb-like threads, which spread over the surface of 
the young shoots, leaves, and fruit of the vine, decomposing its juices, and 
thus destroying the vitality of the superficial cells of its tissues. Its effect 
upon the fruit is very remarkable. The filaments of the parasite spread 
over the whole surface of the fruit, but act detrimentally only upon the 
skin, with which they are in contact. The soft fleshy interior of the fruit 
goes on expanding in vigorous growth ; but the infected skin loses its vig- 
our, and ceases to expand in proportion, so that the berry becomes ruptur- 
ed, and either dries up or rots. The fruit is safe if it escapes attack until 
it has arrived at nearly its full size. 

The fruit is not the first part affected. Even when the berries are quite 
sound, an inspection of the shoots of the vine is sufficient to shew that the 
disease is at work in the tissues of the plant. Its presence may be ascer- 
tained by ve eee ay on the shoots of dark and reddish specks, formed 
by a longi series of small dots, which indicates a diseased state ot 
the sap. The affected shoots are also much more brittle than those in 
health. These marks precede by several days the appearance of the mil- 
dew on the fruit ; and M. Guerin Meneville observes: “When I saw. on 
apparently very healthy and vigorous shoots, a series of dark 


longitudinally, and following the course of the vessels, Toad i 
nounce, to the great astonishment of the peasants, that their vines would 


be mildewed in a few days.” He shews an inclination to adopt the opin- 
ion, that the mildew is, in fact, the consequence of a disease % the vine 
itself, which he likens to inflammation proceeding from an excess of vitali- 
ty. This view seems to derive oe gee from the fact, that many 
vine-growers have benefited the health of their vines, or entirely warded 
off poet oo amp Py peming them on) the ayes sd the buds, thus causing 
them uantity o ir sa * bleeding.” i 
Seat en nae 
e observations onthe subject have been publi b 
M. Guerin Menéville in the Comptes } Am a translation rf wale ted 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. All the facts which he has ob- 
served in the course of his journey in quest of information—in Piedmont, 
Italy, and the 'bouth of France—lead him to think, “ that there is a deep- 





ly-seated cause of disease in the disorganization of the vines, as well asin 

+ of the potato, and in silkworms, in countries where these are exten- 
sively reared. This cause ap to consist in a want of equilibrium in 
the fanctions whether it be from an excess of vitality, or too rapid vital 
movement—or from a deficiency of vitality, atony, excessive weakness. 
Probably both these causes lead to the same result—a disease terminatin 
in mildew under certain conditions.” Mobl, on the other hand, thinks it 
“ probable that the fungus first affects the plant on which it grows, by de- 
composing the juices of the superficial cells, and impeding their growth 
in the same way in which 4chlya prolifera injures the aquatic animals on 
which it grows, and as Merulius destructor [dry-rot] produces decay in 
deadwood. Many experiments also seem to prove, that the cause of 
the disease is to be found in the fungus, according to which the fur- 
ther diffusion of the evil is tly repressed by the removal of the first 
affected shoots on a wall, the destruction of the fungus through wash- 

” 

ng a seems to be more prevalent on some particular varieties of 
grape than upon others; but information is wanted on this point. Mohl 
even regards it as an unsolved question, whether this fungus is confined to 
the vine, as it has been asserted to infect many other plants ; but we have 
the authority of the translator of Mohl’s paper (Rev. M. J. Berkley ?), 
that it at least extends to the Chinese chrysanthemum when grown in a 
vinery. 

Tt appears that in the Jardin des Plantes, the vine mildew has not at- 
tacked vine-like plants growing near the common grape-vine in a state of 
disease ; and such facts have led Dr. Lindley to recommend the fting 
of the fine varieties of grape-vine upon the American vine ( Vitis Labrus- 
ca), as a remedy for the disease. at plant being of hig’ | robust habit, 
and better suited to a cold climate than J’itis vinifera, there can be no 
doubt that the use of it as a stock for grafting would lead to more success- 
ful cultivation generally in Britain—for even in the south of ba ener the 
climate is too severe for the proper development and complete ripening of 
the grape-vine in the open air. The suggestion is therefore worthy of trial, 
independent of its value in respect to the vine mildew. 

It has been stated, however, that the fruit of the fox-grape, or common 
wild grape-vine of the United States, is also attacked by a parasitic mould, 
which Mr. Berkeley supposes may be synonymous with our mildew, 
although that disease has not manifested itself on American vines in Europe. 
“ A nearly allied fungus is most destructive in Pennsylvania to gooseber- 
ries ; insomuch that in some districts, except in very propitious years, no 
fruit comes to perfection. The berries, before they arrive at maturity, are 
completely invested with the sterile flocci; and in consequence, become 
pzorer dry and juiceless, so as to be quite uneatable. Schweinitz, indeed, 

forms us, that at Bethlehem he had for many years found scarcely a single 
berry uninjured. 

Is the use of diseased grapes injurious to health? This is an important 
question. Many statements have appeared in the continental papers of 
colic and vomiting having been caused by the eating of blighted grapes. 
Moh! regards them as not injurious. He says, that ‘“‘ many express experi- 
ments” to that effect have been communicated to him, and that “ the extent 
to which the malady has lately reached in France, could not fail to have 
afforded a number of well-established examples, if the diseased grapes 
were really injurious, for they were frequently eaten by children.” It 
may be unnecessary to remind the reader, that in the wine countries 
fresh grapes are eaten extensively by the inhabitants as an article of food. 

No efficient remedy applicable to the vineyards has as yet been sug- 
gested for this blight ; but those whose vines are confined to the hothouse 
have sufficient and practicable remedies. Dusting with sulphur, fumiga- 
tion with the smoke of tobacco or tobacco-paper, washing with solutions 
of lime, alum, soap, and other substances, have all been suggested ; 
and most of them have been attended with good effects, especially, we 
believe, the dusting with sulphur after the plants are syringed slightly 
with water, 





WEDDING BELLS. 


Heera Lall, a shroff (native banker) of Allyghur, in the upper provinces 
of India, had contracted his only daughter, Luchmuneea, when she was 
five years old, in marriage with Naneckchund, the eldest son of Narien 
Bysack, a shroff of Muttra. Both families were of the Brahmin caste, and 
were very wealthy. 

According to the Hindoo custom the bride when she becomes twelve or 
thirteen years of age is consigned to the guardianship of her husband’s 
parents ; but Luchmuneea did not leave her paternal roof till she had 
nearly completed her fourteenth year. During the preparations for her 
journey—a distance of about fifty miles—there was great griefin her fam- 
ily, with whom she was about to part, most probably for ever ; for, after 
the completion of their marriage, Hindoo women of good estate rarely or 
never leave their homes, even on a visit to their nearest relatives. 

The equipage in which Luchmuneea was to travel was such as most na- 
tive ladies use on these occasions,—a long cart, with a canopy of dark red 
cloth, thickly wadded with cotton, as protection from the heat of the sun 
during the day, and from cold during the night. Theinterior is lined and 
tastefully decorated. This cart is usually drawn by huge snow-white bul- 
locks, their horns and hoofs renee nee painted, or dyed red, blue, and 
yellow ; and their bodies adorned with showy trappings of scarlet and gold. 
Several other vehicles, containing Luchmuneea’s retinue, were to precede 
end az a short distance, she having the carriage which she occupied all to 

erself. 

The Brahmin priests, who are always consulted on such occasions, had 
fixed upon the hour of five in the afternoon as the most propitious for 
Luchmuneea’s departure ; and at that hour the marriage procession moved 
from the house of Heera Lall. Little children threw garlands of jasmine 
flowers in the way, and alms were distributed amongst the numerous poor 
people who were present to offer up their prayers for the bride’s happiness. 

The procession travelled all night, and halted next morning at about 
eight o’clock, beneath a shady grove of large mango trees, not far from 
the high road. It was here that I happened to see the bride. I was at- 
tracted by the unusually picturesque character of the scene. The number 
of servants, in their gay and many-coloured dresses and turbans—the size 
and wonderful docility of the oxen—the variegated gaiety of the carriages 
—formed a group whieh excited my curiosity. On inquiring minute par- 
ticulars, I was informed by one of the native attendants that the traveller 
was Heera Lall’s daughter, going to Muttra to complete her marriage with 
Naneckchund, eldest son of Narien Bysack While questioning my infor- 
mant, I looked towards Luchmuneea’s covered carriage, and beheld her 
peeping at me from behind a curtain. I could only see her face and bust. 
She was an extremely pretty girl, and fairer than any native I have ever 
seen. Her eyes, fringed with lashes of extraordinary length, were wy 
captivating ; her nose was prettily curved, her mouth very small, wit 
pretty eter, lips ; her chin and throat were more like what we see in a 
statue than in a living creature ; her arms, which were perfectly bare, 
were beautifully rounded, and had the appearance of being very firm, 
without being stout ; her hands, like those of most natives, were dimin- 
utive and pretty. She had a melancholy cast of countenance, but that 
was no doubt owing to the sorrow she experienced in leaving her home. 
She was decked with pure gold ornaments of every description ; but her 
dress was a simple Dacca muslin, which she wore in the graceful manner 

aliar to women in the East. I looked stealthily at the little Hindoo 

auty until her eyes met mine, when she suddenly drew the curtain and 
concealed herself. As she did this, I saw her blush and laugh at the 
thought of being seen. Iam not quite sure that I did not wish myself the 
eldest son of Narein Bysack. With the view of allowing the Hindoo party 
to prepare their food, I left Luchmuneea’s encampment ground and return- 
ed to my tent. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon, when the sun had begun to lose 
his power, Luchmuneea and her attendants resuricd their journey. I 
watched them turn into the road, and heard the little bells, which were 
strapped round the necks of the bullocks, jingling merrily, long after the 
carriages had disappeared. The wedding bells, thought I, of pretty Luch- 
muneea ! 

These bells had not rung more than a couple of miles further, when the 
procession overtook a very old woman, apparently overcome by illness 
and fatigue, erying bitterly, and invoking the Almighty’s aid. Her hair 
was of a yellowish grey ; she had scarcely a tooth in her head, and even 
the few that were left to her were loose, and in the last stage of decay ; 
her skin was shrivelled, and hung in bags about her neck and breast ; on 
her arms and legs there was barely an atom of flesh. She was nothing 
but skin, bone, and nerve. But, miserable as was her appearance, she had 
quick bright eyes, and an intelligent and prepossessing expression of 
countenance, which served to heighten the sympathy of those who beheld 
her lean and poverty-stricken condition. She had moreover a sweet mu- 
sical voice, and for a person of her time of life, her enunciation was pecu- 
liarly distinct, while the words she uttered were remarkably well-chosen. 

The servants, who were in advance of Luchmuneea’s carriage, passed 
the old woman, without taking notice of her. The lower classes of the 
people in India have little or no feeling for the distresses of their fellow- 
creatures. But the young bride, who had a tender heart, and who had 
also, like all native children in India, a reverence and respect for all very 





aged people, took pity on the old woman, and called to the driver to stop 








the carriage. He instantly checked the bullocks, and from behind the 
curtains Luchmuneea inquired of the old woman the cause of her sorrows 
and lamentations. 

“ Child,” she cried ; “ may God preserve you in woe Thave a grand- 
daughter in Muttra whom I wish to see before my death. I was emg 
there, but my strength has failed me, and it is my fate to remain here, 
eat the dust of this desert. May you be happy, child! And may your 
fortune never lie hid beneath a stone !” 

“ Mother,” said Luchmuneea, “do not cry. Compose yourself and take 
heart, and you shall see your granddaughter. I am going to Muttra, and 
you shall go with me. Get into the by/ee (carriage).” 

The old woman, who was eloquent in blessings, showered them down 
plentifully on Luchmuneea’s head. “ vor throne be perpetual! May 

our children give you joy! May you be the mother of a line of kings! 

ay all the riches of the world be thrown into your basket!” And here 
she kissed Luchmuneea’s feet and pressed her little ancles, around which 
were heavy golden ornaments. J 

After a brief while, the old woman began to recount her history, which 
was an unbroken chain of calamities. The young bride listened with in- 
terest and compassion. The old woman then began—for it was becoming 
dark—to beguile the time by repeating several lively stories, relating to 
Rahbjahs and Ranees, who had lived some thousands of years ago. 

The driver of the vehicle, to keep himself awake, began to sing at the 
top of his voice, while the jingling of the bells on the necks of the bullocks 
formed an accompaniment to his monotonous song. The old woman then 
recommended the bride to take some rest ; and shampooed her, with all 
the tenderness and skill of an experienced nurse, until Luchmuneea fell 
into a sound sleep. 

The procession moved on, and about three o’clock in the morning arriv- 
ed at the Havilee =n". place) of Narein Bysack, which was within 
the ancient city of Muttra. The huge iron-bound doors were thrown open, 
and, the train admitted in the court-yard, were again closed and bolted. 
All the relatives and dependants of Narein (except the bridegroom, who 
was not yet privileged to see her) were there assembled to welcome Luch- 
muneea to her future home. 

The bride’s servants, fancying she was asleep, called to her, “ Baba, 
Baba ! awake! awake! You have arrived !’”’ They also called out, “ Boor- 
heea! Boorheea! (old woman, old woman) get up, get up!’ But there 
was no answer. 

“The mother of the bridegroom withdrew the curtains of the vehicle. 
She looked in, and seeing Luchmuneea lying at full length on the floor- 
ing of the carriage, she said to her, “ My life! arouse yourself and let me 
take you to my breast.” Luchmuneea did not move ; and her mother-in- 
law placed her hand upon the child’s shoulder : she found it cold. A torch 
was lifted up, and by its strong light, the young bride was discovered a 
corpse. She had been strangled during the night, and the thin cord with 
which her life had been taken was still about her neck. She had fallen a 
victim to a woman Thug—the old hag upon whom she had taken pity on 
the road! Her jewels and golden ornaments, for which she had been mur- 
dered, had been taken from her person, and violence had been resorted to, 
in pulling her bracelets over her hands, and her anklets over her feet. The 
old hag had laid in wait for Luchmuneea, of whose departure for Muttra 
on a certain day she had acquired information. 

After a few months, she, with the whole gang to which she belonged, 
was apprehended in the district of Bolundshuhur. Amongst other diabo- 
lical crimes to which she confessed was this most cold-blooded murder. At 
about midnight, she said, when the child was sleeping, she fastened around 
her neck the fatal noose, which she carried concealed about her person. 
The child struggled and made a faint noise, but it was drowned by the 
jingling of the bells on the bullocks’ necks, and the song the driver was 
singing. When the deed was done, sheslipt quietly from the back part of 
the carriage, and it proceeded on its way to Muttra, bearing the lifeless 
body of the young bride, whose coming was so anxiously looked for by the 
family of her husbaud. 

Thuggee has of late very much decreased in India—at least in those pro- 
vinces under British rule. The case here narrated occurred in the cold 
weather of eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 





ETNA. 


Whatever may be the comparative claims of Etna and Vesuvius to at- 
tention, it seems certain that the latter is the more intimately entwined 
with our associations, and the more vividly present to our mind. Its near- 
er position, its oft-repeated delineation by the artist, and, more than all, 
the classic reputation it has earned by its overthrow of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, have each, no doubt, its share in bringing about this result. And 
when, on actual inspection, we observe the remarkable form of the moun- 
tain—its complete isolation, its association with some of the most lovely 
scenery in Europe, and the manner in which, with the buried cities of old at 
its feet, it looks, stern and solemn, across the still waters upon the gay and 
lively Naples of to-day—we find our impressions deepened and heightened 
as they pass from anticipation to experience. It is, then, somewhat fortu- 
nate for its reputation, that, in respect of magnitude, Vesuvius is not com- 
pelled, by juxtaposition, toa contrast with the higher Italian mountains— 
for such a contrast, even in figures, is sufficiently unfavourable : Vesuvius 
boasts but 3,500 feet of altitude, whilst the Gran Sasso, a Calabrian moun- 
tain, in fact the loftiest of the Apennines, reckons 9,500 feet. Still more 
fortunate, then, that it is not next-door neighbour to Etna, its rival in fiery 
power, which attains a threefold elevation, its summit being 10,874 feet 
above the level of the sea, and crowned with everlasting snows. Indeed, 
if Vesuvius is to be counted among things sublime, it is certainly some- 
what owing to the gathering around of circumstance ; whilst Etna finds 

lace in the list by the force of its own independent majesty. When you 

ook around you from the Milan duomo, the mountain masses which close 
in the Lombardy plain, though many miles away, appear stupendous ; and 
so, when you gaze upon Etna afar off—say from Syracuse—it will seem as 
though some solitary Alp had been plucked up from more northern regions, 
and planted here in the south. 

Its extent as well as its height is something enormous, and the former of 
these attributes is well sketched by Gally Knight, in describing his im- 
pressions on first seeing it from the sea between Messina and Catania. He 
says: “ As we advanced, the immensity of Etna was gradually disclosed— 
the immensity rather than the height, for it spreads over such an extent, 
that its real altitude is lost in the expanse of its base. It is a country ra- 
ther than a mountain ; rising alone, stretching far and wide, and coming 
down to the sea ; bare and barren above, but green and fertile below, with 
regions of forests and vineyards, edged, next the sea, with a black and 
rough trimming of the lava, which successive eruptions have sent down.” 
Indeed, the idea of Etna’s extent is not difficult to seize. Most of us have 
formed in our minds a standard ofa great and a small in mere surface di- 
mensions. There are few persons of us who have not a considerable respect 
for a walk of twenty miles, and fewer still who would not desire to be ex- 
cused one of forty, but the round of Etna’s base would be one of ninety! 
Let us not, however, in estimating the vastness of its area, fail to grasp an 
adequate idea of the greatness ofitselevation. It is true, indeed, that for 
those who have travelled in mountainous countries, it is quite sufficient to 
state, that the height is two miles: they single out the recollections of 
some equally elevated mass, and so form at once a mental picture ; but 
this is not the case with those unfamiliar with such scenes. Two miles 
measured along the ground is intelligible to every one, but two miles of 
perpendicular rise is quite another thing. How, then, convey the idea? 
It may at least be some assistance to state, that from the summit of Etna, 
with no atmospheric causes to obstruct, the eye enjoys a sweep in every 
direction of 127 miles ; so that, by a mere turn of the head, it is possible 
to behold two points on the horizon distant one from the other 250 miles! 
And hence it may be inferred, that if the mountain were at the western 
instead of the eastern extremity of the island, the coast of Africa itself 
would become visible, seeing that the distance between its more advanced 
headland and the wine establishments of Marsala doesnot exceed 100 miles. 
To us, it appears that considerations of this nature convey a stronger im- 
pression of great altitudes than any bare exhibition of their direct magni- 
tude in yards or feet. 

The view from the summit of Etna is admitted by all who have actuall 
witnessed it, to be glorious in the extreme. But it was not our own good: 
fortune to experience this enjoyment. Attempting the ascent at a too ad- 
vanced period of the year—namely, towards the latter end of October— 
we were prevented, by a combination of snow and wind, from gettin 
further than to the foot of the crater, or about 9500 feet above the_leve 
of the sea. ‘ 

Catania, the point from whence the ascent is usually made, is situated 
in a large bay, at about the middle of the eastern side of triangular Sicily. 
From hence to the summit, a distance of twenty-four miles has to be $ 
and yet, owing to the vastness of the mountain’s spread, the city may be 
said to stand at the commencement of the upward slopes. To see 
from this place is indeed a grand thing—it looks near and overwhelming. 
At times, its snow-capped summit will stand out in dazzling whiteness, 
and sharp outline, upon the blue ground of sky ; at other times, it will be 
altogether shrouded under cloud and mist, so that if brought suddenly, and 
for the first time to the oe at such a moment you w be quite in ig- 
norance of the vicinity of the giant. 
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ivi i the cul- 
It is usual to divide Etna into three belts or districts—namely, 
tivated, the woody, and the barren ; corresponding respectively to ot a. 
est, middle, and highest portions—an arrangement which a 3 ae 
to assist the memory, though it will not thoroughl bear whe e000 os 
in detail. The upper part of the cultivated region is a ee adie’ vil 
above the level of the sea, terminating at Nicolosi, the ey her - agealh - - 
lage. And up to this point, it is difficult indeed to realise that y aes nD 
the sides of a volcanic mountain. Fruits of varied species are in a 4 
uberance around you; every ten minutes your mule bears Jie — 
a small town or paese, as the Italians call it; and the road is ee y 
the hum of a busy population. “We are not to be surpri ae a 
Brydone, ‘ at the obstinate attachment of the people to this moun  & 
that all his terrors have not been able to drive them away — im ; ws 
though he sometimes chastises, yet, like an indulgent parent, he ming ~~ 
such blessings with his chastisements, that their affections ot had : 
estran ; for at the same bre or bel —- roa a rod of iron, he 

n them all the benefits of an age 0 B 

PoReyond. Nicolosi, a tedious tract of barren land, in spite of = a. 
tical division, is passed over, and then comes the woody ay OR au a 
indeed. At times, you find yourself in the depths of the mos ene 
valleys, rejoicing in the rich clothing of forest oliage, and i ea 0 : 
voleano seemes banished from the mind: but no dwelling is _ ; an 
with the exception of the busy denizens of the insect world, life a met 
with only in the herds of cattle, and those few peasants who in A re- 
quired to tend them. And now the real barren region is —— upon : 
here there is no dwelling, no foliage, no life—not even insect-life—save 
only the solitary traveller with his guide and mules. Now, —— = 
feel that you are on Etna: you have to pick your way, or rather the mule 
does so for you, through masses of jagged lava ; the cold increases 7 
moment, and if there is wind, becomes next to unbearable ; soon patches, 
then large tracts, and finally an uninterrupted surface of snow is maton 
at; and so the explorer is introduced to the foot of the crater, - ere he 
may awhile enjoy the repose so much needed in a small stone-house, $ 
rather hut, built many years ago by some English officers, and thence call- 
ed the Casa Inglese. ThisCasa Inglese met with in any civilised place, would 
be considered as nothing more than a wretched hovel, but come upon after 
such fatigue, at such an elevation, and in such a temperature, verily it is to 
be counted as nothing less than a palace! There isa strikiag peculiarity of 
the mountain encountered in ascending so far, the mention of which must 
not be omitted. It has, at various epochs, thrown up from many points of its 
sides baby mountains of considerable absolute, though very small relative 
size. The lowermost of them is just above Nicolosi ; and from thence to 
the crater, they are met with scattered about in all directions. They are 
generally in the form of a cone ; and in the woody region, having become 
covered with trees, which occasionally grow almost perpendicular to their 
steeply-sloping sides, tend much to vary and beautify thescenery. In the 
barren region, however, where they, too, are barren, they add much to the 
dreariness of the effect, and materially heighten the volcanic impression. 

On our return to Nicolosi, we discovered that a party of six Prussians— 
one of them a young lady—had just, before our attempt, been twice driven 
back from the foot of the crater to the village, but, with a much-to-be 
lauded perseverance, had actually girded themselves a third time for the 
attack, and, favoured by a few hours’ cessation of wind, and the clearing 
away of the heavy mist, were privileged to enjoy that s lendid view from 
the summit of the crater, which surely must constitute the main ambition 

the traveller in Sicily. ‘ _ 2a 
“? feat like this, or Oe in the darkness of the night, and during in- 
tense cold, while it told of no weak bodies, could hardly have been 
prompted by other than ardent minds. It seems, from an entry in the vi- 
sitors-book, that one of the party was a professor of chemistry, and another 
of mineralogy—a fact which at least may go some way to explain their 
endurance. As for their fair comrade, our guide assured us that she en- 
countered and went through every difficulty like a very “diavolo”—a 
remark intended, no doubt, as a compliment. ; 

Perhaps that which, even more than its stupendousness, invests Etna 
with interest, is the mysteriousagency that has been going on within from 
the earliest times. In this respect it presents a singular contrast to Ve- 
suvius, whose history presents no record of an eruption prior to the Chris- 
tian era. As to Etna, more than a thousand years before that date, it is 
said that a whole people—the Sicani—fled terrified before its desolations ; 
and even now, after the lapse of three thousand years, there come anew 
the roarings of its thunder and the rushing of its lava. The existence of 
Etna is the grand proclaimer of the volcanic nature of the surrounding 
region; but minor evidences are not wanting. Just as Vesuvius reckons, 
or has reckoned, for its allies, the eruptions of Ischia, the Solfatara of Puz- 
zuoli, and the development of the Monte Nuovo, so we find, with reference 
to the giant of Sicily, that the Lipari islands are all volcanic ; that sulphur 
is abundantly produced near Girgenti; that all kinds of hot-springs are 
found in various parts; that strange noises are not unfrequently heard ; 
that many an earthquake comes to spread, always fear, and often desola- 
tion, through the land ; and, finally, that one fine day, about twenty years 
ago, just off the coast of Sciacca, up sprang a nice island, adorned with a 
volcano in the centre, which spouted forth all manner of things fiery ; and 
just as people began to think of finding for it a name, and perhaps were 
planning how they might make their fortunes upon it, down it plunged to 
the bottom again, and has never been heard of since. 
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Kapertal Parliament. 


CLERGY RESERVES IN CANADA. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, Feb. 15. 

The Bishop of EXETER said he felt that he owed an explanation to 
their lordships for bringing before them to-night any question relative to 
a measure which the votes of the other house had announced that it was 
the intention of the Government to submit that evening to the House of 
Commons. He understood that the bill contained no provisions which, 
according to the practice of the constitution, would prevent its being con- 
sidered by their lordships in the first instance. It was easy to conjecture 
that, in some cases, the motive for pursuing the course which had been 
taken by the Government might have been a desire to obtain not a very 
creditable advantage, by seeking to control their lordships by the voice of 
the other House, in which it might be supposed there was a better chance 
that such a bill would be successful. He could easily conceive that a per- 
son capable of endeavouring to take such an advantage might have pre- 
ferred introducing the bill in the other house ; but he fully acquitted the 
noble duke at the head of the Colonial Department of any unhandsome 
intention. The chief reason why he (the Bishop of Exeter) ventured thus 
early to call their lordships’ attention to this subject was, that the whole 
course of proceeding with reference to it for the last year or two had lull- 
ed the colonists into full security that it was impossible any measure could 
be introduced without an opportunity being afforded them of sending de- 
puties to this country who might claim justice on their behalf. Last year 
the late Government returned an answer to the address of the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada, stating that they could not sanction the bill which it 
was wished should be introduced ; and that Government did not at all 
flinch from maintaining their resolution on the subject. Indeed, it was no- 
torious that as the year advanced the resolution of the late Government to 
resist the bill was strengthened. He had been informed, on no light au- 
thority, that the late Government had entertained an increasing convic- 
tion that it would be contrary to the best interests of the colony and of the 
empire to assent to such a measure. The colonists had also the fullest 
grounds for believing that a measure of that kind would not have been in- 
troduced by the present Gevernment. They saw at the head of that Gov- 
ernment a noble earl whose whole political life had been given to the sup- 
port of those great principles on which the clergy reserves’ security de- 
pended. They found also that in announcing the course of policy that 
would govern him in his administration, the noble earl declared his reso- 
lution to maintain the institutions of this country and of the empire, and 
it was naturally conceived that the interests of religion in the colonies 
would receive favourable regard and support from a Minister who rested 
his Government upon such principles, But the name of the noble duke 
who sat near the noble earl seemed to the colonists a tower of strength to 
their cause, and they believed that he would not consent to sacrifice the 
interests of the Protestant church in Canada by allowing the clergy re- 
serves to be seized upon and confiscated. He (the Bishop of Exeter) 
thougit the colonists had sufficient reason to believe that the noble duke 
would support their cause. He was quite ready, at the same time. to ad- 
mit that Shes a statesman found himself involved in the duties of office, 
it was necessary for him to review the conclusions at which he had before 
arrived on any important matter of public policy. He admitted that it 
was the duty of such a person to correct his first impressions : and, un- 
doubtedly, if the previous private impressions of the noble duke had been 
against this measure, and he had subsequently changed that view, and 
considered that as a Minister of the Crown he was bound to support the 
present bill, he honoured the noble duke for having yielded to reason and 
conviction. He, for one, confessed that the fact o: the noble duke having 
succeeded to office, and being an important member of the new Govern- 
ment, was to him a strong ground for believing that that Government 


would prove itself a friend to the church of England and the Protestant 
religion as by law established. But not only was the noble duke placed 
at the head of the colonies, but there was another remarkable circum- 
stance—viz., that the noble earl who formerly held that office, and who was 
understood to be the most hostile to the views of the colonists on this sub- 
ject, was no longer a member of the Government at all, and this to the 
colonists must have appeared as another ground of confidence. Looking 
to the other members of the Administration, they would see more than one 
right hon. gentleman whom they knew to be faithfully attached to true re- 
ligion, especially as embodied in the church of England. There was in 
particular one individual, eminently distinguished by every public virtue, 
a man of whom it was impossible, even when one differed from him, to 
speak without respect—he alluded to Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the 
Ruhponetingdil what did the colonists know of him? He (the Bishop of 
Exeter) was not aware that that right hon. gentleman had ever publicly 
expressed an opinion upon this subject, but the colonists must have been 
aware that he had first become greatly as well as favourably known to the 
world by the publication of a work on the relations of the church to the 
State, in which he held and maintained the great principle that it was the 
first duty of the Government, as such, to support and advance the true re- 
ligion. “Had they not a right, on that ground, then, to be satisfied that the 
right hon. gentleman would be found among the supporters of their claims? 
There was another very — ground on which they must have formed 
some hope of the right hon. gentleman, and that was the constituency 
which had more than once selected him as their representative—he meant 
the University of Oxford—a onmeaety Vane fidelit, 
ligious truth could not for a moment be doubted. e mentioned these 
circumstances for the purpose of showing that the colonists had a fair right 
toe t that the present Government would have pursued the same line 
of policy on this subject as that which had been adopted by their predeces- 
sors, and that, therefore, they must be totally unprepared for the bill 
which was to be brought into the other house that night for the purpose of 
confiscating the religious endowments of the colony. He observed that 
the noble duke ( Newcastle) was taking down his words, and therefore 
he would anticipate his objection, and admit at once that the bill would 
not confiscate the endowments, but would merely allow the Canadian 
Legislature to confiscate them, if they wished. But he did not think, 
after all, that there was much difference between the two statements. It 
could not be denied that every member of the Canadian Ministry had 
committed himself in his place in the Canadian Legislature to the se- 
cularization of the clergy reserves, if they had the power. (Hear, hear). 
He begged to say, too, that the colonists had a right to expect that an 
opportunity would have been afforded them, before the passing of this 
measure, of sending deputies here to plead their cause. It so happened 
that there was a right rev. prelate connected with Canada at present in 
this country, but it was peculiarly unfortunate that, being alone, and 
without the necessary documents, he was unable to resist the measure 
in the manner that was to be desired. He (the Bishop of Exeter) must 
say, without ascribing any unfairness to the Government, or to the noble 
duke who was especially responsible for the measures that whether in- 
tended or not, the result was a grievous injustice to the colonists. Their 
lordships probably knew enough of the nature of the clergy reserves to 
render it unnecessary for him to detain them at any length in explanation 
of them. He would only remind them of the general outline of the facts. 
The right rev. prelate then proceeded to refer to the passing of the 31st 
George IIL, ¢. 31, allocating a seventh of all the land sold in Canada “ to 
the support of a Protestant clergy,’ and maintained that thenational faith 
was pledged by that act to the maintenance of the reserves for that pur- 
pose. What, he asked, was the inducement for an honest Englishman to 
migrate to Canada, except it was that he knew he was going to a land 
where he would find the means of paying his | to God according to the 
forms of the Church in which he had been reared? When the country be- 
came fuller of inhabitants, it was found that the funds derived from the 
reserves were not sufficiently large to provide religious ministrations for 
all the population, and the consequence was that there arose a godless po- 
pulation. He did not mean all the population, but only a portion of them. 
Among that portion there had arisen an agitation against the reserves, 
principally in Upper Canada ; for, so far as the Lower Province was con- 
cerned, the agitation was not known till the end of 1849. But were their 
lordships prepared to accept the fact of agitation as a reason for passing a 
measure? Canada was not the only country where agitation prevailed. 
They had only to look across the Channel to Ireland, and there they would 
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see agitation, not of the mildest form nor the least threatening, nor the 
least powerful. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the Government were prepared 
to support the Irish church, and, if so, they would certainly add to their 
own embarrassments in defence of that church by giving such an open 
encouragement to the agitation against the church in Canada. Oh, but it 
was said that the reserves were public property. He knew not if their 
lordships were prepared to sanction this principle, but, if they were, they 
would be doing what no House of Lords, since the Heptarchy, had ever 
dreamt of doing, or dared to do. He warned them also that they would 
be setting a precedent which would justify, not merely the spoliation of 
the church in Canada and in the United Kingdom, but the estates of many 
of their lordships. It was within his own knowledge that in the case of 
one of the greatest and best landowners in this country, who held a large 
portion of his property by grant from the Crown, the land having once 
belonged to the church, some of his tenants were in the habit of saying to 
each other—“ This land is ours; it is public property, and we have as 
good right to it as he has.” He was not saying whether this was a sound 
argument or not, but the persons who used it would, he was sure, be de- 
lighted at the precedent which wonld be set by the proposed bill on the 
Canada reserves. (Hear, hear.) 

The first paper for which he proposed to move was the Government 
Gazette of Canada of the 8th of May, 1849, or any other other document 
in the Colonial-office, containing a copy of an address to the Governor- 
General of British North America from the Romish prelates and clergy of 
Quebec in the year 1849, and of the answer of his Excellency to that ad- 
dress, He asked for that document, because he was assured that it con- 
tained an answer of the Governor-General to an address from the Romish 
prelates and clergy of Quebec ; that the first signature to that address was 
“Joseph, Archbishop of Quebec,” a see which the Pope had no right to 
create, any more than he had a right to create sees in the mother country, 
and that the answer to the address had been directed to “his Grace the 
Archbishop, his Lordship the Bishop, and the other Members of the Catho- 
lic Clergy of Quebec.” If he were rightly informed upon this branch of 
the subject, it would appear that the Governor-General had by that act 
recognized and sanctioned titles which in the eye of the law had no exist- 
ence whatever. The second return for which he moved was a list of the 
bills passed by the Canadian Parliament, whether reserved or not, in the year 
1849, and a statement whether and which of the same were disallowed by Her 
Majesty. He believed that this return would show that in May, 1849, an 
act was passed in the Canadian Legislature to incorporate the Roman Ca- 
tholic archbishops and bishops in each diocess in Canada. That act could 
not take effect unless the home Government gave their assent to it within 
two years from the time of its passing the Canadian Parliament, and he 
was desirous to know whether it had been allowed to lapse, or whether it 
had ever been sanctioned by the Government of this country? Their 
lordships would observe, that the interval between the passing of the act 
in Canada and the time when, in order to take effect, it must be sanctioned 
by the home Parliament, embraced the period when the famous epistle 
was written by the noble lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which shook this country to its inmost parts, and was made the ground of 
the strongest expressions of animadversion against the Pope. At that 
period, and when that act of the Pope, so familiar in the recollection of us 
all, was being declared by him to be unprecedented, a bill was actually 
before the noble lord from Canada the object of which was to-incorporate 
an Archbishop of Quebec. He (the Bishop of Exeter) contended that this 
was a matter with which it was not competent for the colonial Legislature 
to deal, that it was an imperial question involving the highest and most 
sacred part of our constitutional law, and that it was one upon which the 
Imperial Parliament alone should decide. The Legislature of Canada had 
shown its regard to religion already by completely secularizing a college, 
which had been founded and endowed for the purposes of the Church in 
that country, and he did trust that the interests of the church would not be 
left to the tender mercies of such a Legislature. Another act had passed 
that Legislature, the 11th and 12th of Victoria, chap. 143, the object of 
which was to incorporate a religious order of persons in Canada, who were 
bound by their oaths to do any service which was required by the Pope. 
That measure actually had received the sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the very time when there was such an outcry against the 
Pope in this country. (Hear, hear.) There was only one other docu- 
ment for which he should at present move, and that was a copy of any offi- 
cial letter from the Lord Bishop of Quebec to his Grace the Duke of New- 
castle, one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, on the matter 
of clergy reserves in Canada. That letter had been hastily written’; but 
it was, perhaps, the more satisfactory on that account, as containing the 
deep and earnest impressions of the writer. His right rev. friend had 
kindly favoured him with a sight of the draught of that letter, and he 





sa cine that he declared that no measure could have sacrilege more plain- 
y stamped upon it than one which provided for the absolute confiscation 





to godless uses of property solemnly dedicated to God, in order 
the claims of the American loyalists. He asked their lordshipe, 
preperes to sanction that ilege? There had been 
ouse of Lords would have ain the very notion, and he to re- 
mind the Government that the act would be in direct contra of the 
coronation oath. He knew statesmen did not like a reference to that oath. 
It permitted a great deal; but one thing it did say—that the Protestant 
church should be upheld and preserved in England and Scotland, and all 
the dominions belonging thereto. He contenied that it had been properly 
construed that that oath bound the Sovereign to the utmost of her power 
to preserve the Protestant church and the Protestant religion in this coun- 
try and all its dependencies. But, independently of this, there 
ther reason why the proposition of the Dovenaiees should not 
tioned. The whole amount of the provision from the clergy reserves was 
about £20,000 a-year in the upper province ; and there was a restriction 
that not more than £100 a-year should be allowed to any one 
If there were at present but 200 clergymen receiving £100 a-year 
that country to support the true church, he asked their lordships were they 
prepared to sanction the disturbance of that property in the face of am 
enormously wealthy church? The estates of St. Sulpice 
treal, were estimated at £60,000 per annum ; and he might safely say that 
it was the richest spiritual corporation in the world. He would be no 
party to a breach of the treaty which bound us to hold inviolate the 
perty of the Roman Catholic church ; but it must be remembered 
that provision was the very reason which had induced George III. and his 
inisters to recommend the measure of 1791 to Parliament, and which had 
led to its being triumphantly carried by the Legislature of that day. The 
right rev. prelate concluded by moving for the production of the papers. 
The of NEWCASTLE said. The right rev. prelate com: 
that the measure had not been introduced first in their lordships’ house. 
In the.first place, precedent had established that such bills should origi- 
nate in the other house ; in the second place, the state of their 1 y 
benches then—as usual at this early period of the session—showed the 
expediency of introducing a measure of so much importance there under 
such circumstances ; and, thirdly, the very character of the bill itself ren- 
dered it desirable that it should come before their lordships, and especially 
before the right rev. bench, in a condition as maturely discussed as might 
be elsewhere deemed fit. Any one would imagine from the right rev. pre- 
late’s speech that this was quite a new subject, on which the opinion of the 
colonists remained to be ascertained, whereas it was a question on which 
the wishes and feelings of the colony had been tested over and over again, 
which had been in agitation for the last 30 years, and which had been the 
subject of repeated despatches from the Colonial Ministers of this country, 
all of whom, with one single exception, of most recent date, had declared 
the principle that this was a matter for the consideration of the colonial, 
and not of the Imperial Legislature. With regard to the clergy of Canada, 
it could not be said with accuracy that they were taken by surprise in the 
Government bill at that moment being proposed elsewhere, for Archdea- 
con Bethune, who was now in this country, had published a phlet on 
the subject, in which he declared his expectation that legislation would 
take place, and in the very sense now contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. As little could it be said that the colonists were taken by sur- 
prise in the matter, for he held in his hand a Canadian newspaper of re- 
cent date, a most respectable and well-conducted journal, and one, he 
might add, of strong Conservative opinions, which, adverting to the mea- 
sure anticipated from Her Majesty’s Government, spoke of it, not by any 
means as a bill of confiscation, but as a course of legislation to be encou- 
raged and supported in the most emphatic manner, as confirming the prin- 
ciple of the indefeasible right of the Canadian Legislature to legislate on 
this matter, peculiarly its own affair, for itself{—a principle in which Her 
Majesty’s Government fully concurred. The suggestion of the right rev. 
prelate that danger was to be apprehended to the church in Canada, be- 
cause, as he stated, some individual member of the Government there had 
expressed strong opinions on the subject, was of no avail, since, whatever 
the private opinions of an individual member of the Government might be, 
they could in no degree operate against the declared opinion of the colo- 
nists through their Coober: The right rev. prelate was mistaken in 
the supposition that the Bishop of Quebec had been taken by surprise in 
the matter. He [the Duke of Newcastle] had availed himself of the earliest 
opportunity of conveying to that prelate, who was now in England, the 
intentions of the Government, and he had, three weeks since, given the 
same intimation to Archdeacon Bethune, with the promise, in each case, 
to communieate the time at which the Government would bring forward 
their measure, which promise had been fulfilled. When that measure came 
before their lordships in due course he should be fully prepared to satisfy 
them, he believed, that it was a bill neither of confiscation nor of sacrilege. 
The papers which the right rev. prelate desired would be readily uced. 
The first. named by the right rev. prelate was already on the table of their 
lordships’ House. Of another, the extract from the colonial Gazette, there 
was no copy at present in the Colonial Office, but a letter would be imme- 
diately transmitted to Canada for a copy. He thought the right rev. 
late had not been perfectly candid in his statement, but he attributed that, 
not to any disposition on his part to be so, but because he was not so well 
acquainted with the facts as he would have been if he had reserved his 
opinion until the bill had been before their lordships. He had received 
only yesterday a letter on the subject from the Bishop of Montreal; but, 
having considered it with all the attention and respect due to that right 
rev. prelate, he was nevertheless bound to say, that in it he found asser- 
tions he could not admit, and arguments it would, on a future occasion, 
be his duty to confute. 

The right rev. et (the Bishop of Exeter) had spoken of the pro- 
posed measure of the Government as sacrilege. That was a charge of so 
grave a nature that, however anxious he was not to enter into the details 
of the measure, he felt bound at once to say he could not recognize its 
truth or justice. If this measure were sacrilege, what was the act of 
1840? The Government did not propose to deal with the clergy reserves 
as they were dealt with in 1840, transferring from one body to another the 
arbitrary disposition of the property ; but, assuming that it went the 
whole length the right rev. prelate contended for, and that the reserves 
were applied to secular puposes, he would ask the right rev. prelate what 
was the character of the act of 1840, which he had sup ? Sacrile 
could not be a question of degree. If a man broke into a church and stole 
some plate, he would be equally guilty of sacrilege whether he took only 
a small quantity or more. But what did the right rev. bench do in 1840? 
He did not attack them for it, but there must be consistency in this matter. 
They supported an act which took away from the church of England a large 
portion of the clergy reserves. and it was applied not to the purposes of 
other creeds or forms of Christianity, but to secular p (Hear.) 
But he went further, and asked what were all the preceding acts that had 
passed upon this question since 1791? What had been the course taken by 
the Legislature of Canada, and the recommendations sent out by the Go- 
vernments of this country? Had they been guilty of sacrilege? What 
did Sir J. Pakington say? He said he was prepered to deal with this 
question—that circumstances had occurred, such as emigration and others, 
which made it necessary to have a redistribution of these funds, necessarily 
taking a part from the church of England ; and he was therefore just as 
guilty of sacrilege as the present Government would be if they had proposed 
to hand over the whole of these funds to secular purposes. Upon thissubject, 
so far the church was concerned, and any religious dues were involved in 
this measure, it was as between the present and the late Government a mere 
question of degree. But as regarded the measure itself upon the most im- 
portant view—namely, the colonial view, it was a matter not of degree, 
but of principle. The whole question was this—was it to be a colonial or 
imperial question? Were they to follow out to its true legitimate conclu- 
sion the principle of not merely a representative but a responsible Govern- 
ment, or to deprive the colony of the full benefit of that responsible Go- 
vernment, and thereby to leave it in an anomalous position? The right 
rey. prelate had said that the question had been considered as settled im 
1840. The late Government had not so considered it. The Bishop of 
Quebee and other bishops of Canada in 1846 applied for a different ar- 
rangement of these reserves ; they wished to re-open the question, th 
undoubtedly for the benefit of the church. They who claimed the 
of the settlement of 1840 wished to re-open the question in 1846. How | 
then could they say in 1846 it was not settled as to part, and yet that it 
was closed as to the whole in 1853? He thought that when their lordships 
came to consider this question they would arrive at the conclusion with 
him that upon purely and strictly colonial views it ought to be settled at 
once, and in the way proposed by the Government. The right rev, prelate 
had spoken of the effect it would have on the coronation oath ; but he 
thought their lordships would see, when this bill came to be printed, that 
the Queen would have the same power of veto she now had, and that in no 
way, as he conceived, was the coronation oath affected by it. The right 
rev. prelate had also entered into a comparison of the church of Rome and 
the church of England in Canada. Upon some future occasion he would 
enter into the question ; but he could assure the right rev. prelate 
that, whatever might be—and he believed it to be greatly exaggerated— 
the wealth of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, that church would 
stand on precisely tie same footing as to being dealt with — Canadian 
Legislature as the clergy reserves under this measure. The right rev. 
prelate had spoken of the Roman Catholic endowments in Canada as 
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had been settled by acts of Parliament which were about to 
be on statute-book, while the clergy reserves were disturbed. But 
the Roman Catholic church stood on a much weaker foundation. If the 
right rev. prelate would refer to the treaty of Quebec, he would find that 
the treaty tended to confirm little more than freedom of worship to 
the Roman Catholics of Canada ; and as to Ky Acowne® rgb Apd 
. rev. prelate,—that of the corporation of St. Sulpice,—what was its 
tie? It was not confirmed by treaty, but was so weak that a Canadian 
ordinance was passed, and it was under that its possessions were now held. 
, what had the Legislature already done as to the Roman Catholic 
ts? They so ae in = a of tithes, esha J were not 
le by all classes of the community—-they were payable only by per- 
pe dap that communion (hear, hear), and so strictly an thad the A. that 
if a man changed his religion ‘he became exonerated from the payment by 
the mere fact of such change, Moreover, in Upper Canada the tithes has 
been abolished ; and in consequence of that, as he believed, the Governor 
of Canada had conferred on the Roman Catholic Church a grant out of the 
cl reserves ; and under that grant the Roman Catholic church was 
ving sixteen hundred pounds a-year. That church, therefore, stood 
upon precisely the same footing as the church of England. There had 
been an amount of mystification and misrepresentation upon this sub- 
ject which he hoped by discussion in that and the other house of Par- 
t would be removed ; and he confidently anticipated that the right 
rev. bench, es measure not abstractedly as affecting the church 
of England alone, but as a great national concern, would re it as one 
the advantages to the church in Canada. As to the Legislature 
of the United States never altering any endowments of this kind, he doubt- 
ed much whether in all instances had adhered to that rule. In one 
of the greatest States of the Union he believed that the endowment of the 
church was now held by an Unitarian body, though, generally ing, 
the endowments of the church of England had been respected in the 
United States of America, and he gathered from that precedent this ex- 
and warning,—that if they trusted men with their own concerns, 
placed these matters within the jurisdiction to which they belonged, 
they would be more inclined to respect previous engagements and old set- 
tlements than if they were disturbed by long agitation and repeated con- 
So strong was his conviction that they could only act upon the 
principle of colonial freedom upon all questions con- 
nected with the internal administration of their own ‘affairs (hear, hear), 
he should be prepared, without reference to the result, to take the 
course the Government were now about to pursue ; but at the same time 
he must say he was confident a great deal would depend, as regarded the 
future issue of this question, on the course, the conciliatory course, apart 
from all bias and party feeling, from all that irritation which, unfortu- 
cately, frequently arose upon any question in which the religious feeling 
of the country was involved, taken upon it by that and the other House of 
Parliament when it came before them for consideration. (Hear.) 
The Earl of DESART, after expressing his regret at the absence of a 
noble earl who had been most anxious to be present at the discussion of 
this subject, in which he took the greatest interest, said, that as an indi- 
vidual, he tendered his thanks to the right rev. prelate for having brought 
the subject before their lordships, as it was most important the public 
should be made sensible of what he must consider as a great blow to Pro- 
testantism in Canada, and he said that the more advisedly, inasmuch as 
the Canadian Legislature had made no secret of their intention to divert 
these lands from ecclesiastical purposes. The noble duke was right in 
saying that Sir J. Pakington had been open to consider any proposals the 
Cameions might have made as to the redistribution of the clergy re- 
serves, for he considered the settlement of 1840 was —_ final in appro- 
priating the proceeds of those reserves to ecclesiasti urposes, and 
thought most justly that the Canadian people could best judge in what 
way those fundsshould be applied. There wasone point which he thought 
was not well understood by the public. It was considered by many that 
pies ry majority, or almost the whole population of Canada, were in fa- 
vour of the abrogation of the settlement of 1840. He did not think that 
was the case. On the contrary, he found that among the members re- 
turned by Upper Canada—and, after all, it was those members who must 
mainly be considered, for those of Lower Canada were Roman Catholics 
and French people, and had no interest in the maintenance of the clergy 
reserves—the minority had increased from two to four, and also that tbat 
minority was actually returned by a larger number of constituents than 
majority of the Legislature—the minority having received upwards of 
24,000 votes, and the majority only 23,500. The right rev. prelate said 
that this was an agitation of three or four years, and he thought that was 
true; but the agitation about these funds was the very reason that 
the settlement of 1840, and prompted the Canadian Parliament to pass a 
bill placing ene Ty of the funds in the Imperial Parliament, because 
could not settle it themselves, and were anxious it should be finally 
se in some way or other, and in 1846 Mr. Price, upon the question 
being again raised by the Bishop of Quebec, said he was unwilling to dis- 
turb the settlement of 1840, which had proved so satisfactory and so ad- 
vantageous to the good feeling of the people of Canada. He must say the 
people of Canada might justly complain of being taken by surprise, for, 
although agitation was rife, it had been met by a refusal on the part of 
the Government, except to reconsider the redistribution of the funds for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and that nothing would have induced them to con- 
sent to any part being diverted to secular purposes. 
The papers moved for were then ordered to be produced, with cartain 
exceptions. 
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THE MADIAI—TUSCAN PERSECUTIONS. 


House of Commons, Feb. 17. 
Mr. KINNAIRD, on Thursday, brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons the cruel imprisonment of Francesco and Rosa Madiai. 
Expression of pathy and indignation has not been eonfined to Eu- 
rope. The President and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the United 
States have addressed despatches to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, asking 
for the release of the Madiai, and offering to send a vessel to conduct them 
to the United States. The case of the Madiai was not an isolated case, but 
arose out of an ecclesiastical reaction, and was a symptom of the deter- 
mination of the hierarchy to put down Protestantism by force. On these 
Mr. Kinnaird asked the government to join with the King of 
and the King of Holland in a remonstrance to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, not in a dictatorial tone, but inthe name of religion and human- 
ity, to protest against this great act of tyranny. Until recently, Tuscany 
stood in happy contrast to the other states of Europe. Under the con- 
stitution of 1848, all forms of worship were permitted in Tuscany ; but in 
January 1851 the Tuscan Government began to interfere with the meet- 
ings of Protestants to celebrate their worship. The police were set to 
watch them ; it was proclaimed that Tuscans attending those meetings 
would be subject to imprisonment ;. shortly afterwards, Count Guicciardini 
was arrested and banished for attending them ; arrests continued through- 
out the summer of 1851; and in August the Madiai were thrown into 
nm. They were brought to trial, and sentenced, under the Leopoldine 
w of 1786, to imprisonment with hard labour. The law described as 
“impious” those who taught “publicly” against the Catholic religion. 
This was framed to meet public and overt acts ; and Mr. Hill, the Recorder 
of Birmin * has shown, in an able article of the Law Review, that it 
was illegally applied to the case of the Madiai, who were only proved to 
have read the Bible in their own home. One thing remained to prove that 
there was a symtematic persecution of Protestants: the decree which the 
Grand Duke issued on the 16th November last year, affixing the punish- 
ment of death in cases similar to those of the Madiai. Thousands are 
living under a reign of terror ; and Mr. Kinnaird had recently received a 
letter eae Het vast numbers of persons have been imprisoned for 
offences similar to that for which the Madiai are suffering. Some persons 
think we are not justified in interfering between the Grand Duke and his 
subjects. But it was unnecessary to remind the House that this would 
not be the first instance in which the Protestant powers of Europe had in- 
terfered on behalf of their persecuted coreligionists. Great Britain and 
Prussia caused articles to be inserted in the treaty of Utrecht for the pro- 
tection of the Waldenses ; nor could it be forgotten, that one whose name 
was dear to ev Englishman for the manner in which he asserted the 


fere with the Duke of rays Mey put a stop to the atrocities which were 
territories, Even the bigoted James II. 
actually sent Lord Stair as ambassador to Louis XIV to remonstrate against 
the ution to which the Hu ots were subjected by the revocation 
of edict of Nantes. Upon that occasion the French Monarch said to 
Lord Stair—“ If I were to ask your master to setat liberty all the convicts 
in his kingdom, do you think he would do so?” To which Lord Stair with 
A then yy oa ate: ty yee — our malefactors 
as en, a8 we do your subjects. Iam 
would not refuse your requeat.” ( Laughter.) i Neo ae 
} Mr. Kinnaird moved, “ That an humble address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, i fo ened she will take such steps as her Majesty may deem most 
for under the notice of his Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, the strong feelings prevailing among a large number of 


Re er in emrnence of the tion 
begun in Tuscany of those who secretly peyote me principles bel 





by her Majesty's subjects in this United Kingdom ; which pe ap- 


pears likely to increase in intensity through the decree lately promulgated 
which reénacts the penalty of death agueet the so-called ‘depravers of 
the religion of the state.’ ’ 


UDLEY STUART traced the pornrentions to the presence of an 
Austrian Archduke on the throne of Tuscany ; to the occupation of the 
country by the Austrian troops ; and to the persecuting spirit of the house 
ofHapsburg. It is right to put the saddle on the right horse; not the 
Grand Duke or the Pope are so much to blame as the house of Austria. 

Mr. FREDERICK LUCAS thanked Mr. Kinnaird for the manner in which 
he had submitted the question to the House ; but he could not concur in 
the address, because it stated the facts inaccurately. 

There is something ad captandum in all these statements, whether made 
in the House of Commons or out of doors. The persecution of the Madiai, 
“as it is called.” was not for the open or secret profession of any religious 
opinions, but a punishment for engaging in a system of proselytism, at the 
instigation of foreign emissaries, supplied with money from England. (“ No, 
no !””) That was declared in the sentence of the Tuscan Court. The whole 
defence of the Madiai was against the charge of proselytism ; a defence not 
sustained. He believed the statement made by the Duke of Casigliano to 
Mr. Scarlett, last August, that foreigners were allowed liberty of con- 
science, but were not allowed to tamper with the religion of the Tuscans ; 
especially at a period when pretended conversion was a mask to carry out 
political projects. The House could not transform itself into a court of 
appeal from the Tuscan courts, and declare that they had not decided ac- 
cording to the facts. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the Tuscan Government is to 
blame for punishing the Madiai, what has been the conduct of England in 
cases where Roman Catholics were concerned? Did Government remon- 
strate with that “ mighty potentate the Emperor of Russia,’”’ when he per- 
secuted the nuns of Minsk? That was a case of infinitely greater atrocity 
than has been described, by “ the greatest licence of extravagance,” as oc- 
curring in Tuscany. Probably the Minister thought that the Emperor was 
“a very awkward sort of person to deal with,” and that it would be better 
to allow the nuns to be murdered. The obligation to remonstrate, so loudly 
trumpeted forth, exists only for the “ minority of Christendom.” Did not 
Lord Palmerston counsel the expulsion from Switzerland, in 1847, of the Je- 
suits guilty of no crime whatever? (“ Oh, no !” and a cry of “ Hear !’’) 
If the Grand Duke wanted an advocate, he would find one in Lord Pal- 
merston, who raised his voice against the Jesuits on grounds analogous to 
those upon which the punishment of the Madiai was based. The society 
of Jesuits, said the noble Lord, was “avowedly established to make war 
on the Protestant religion.” On that ground, he recommended the Diet, 
to “exterminate” the Jesuits. Then there was the case of Tahiti—of Mr. Prit- 
chard and the missionaries of the South Sea Islands. They had converted 
the islanders from the worst form of Paganism ; but when a Catholic mission- 
ary came, intent on proselytising, he was expelled. The law under which 
his expulsion took place lasted two or three years ; and then came a French 
Admiral, with the Popish religion in his bottoms and French cannon, and 
he established for the first time that “every one shall be free in the exer- 
cise of his form of worship!’ In Sweden, Catholics have been persecuted 
by Protestants. Nilson was a name that sounded as strong as Madiai— 
two gentlemen named Nilson became Catholics, and were banished. To 
Sweden he mightadd Mecklenburg. 

There was a disgraceful conflict in Switzerland ; the cause of that con- 
flict was the Jesuits—their presence in Switzerland ; and, England having 
been called on to mediate between the Cantons, it struck Lord Palmerston 
that “ the best way to put an end to the contest was to remove the object 
and cause of it.’”’ (Cheers.) Then what happened at Tahiti—that remote 
island, to which Mr. Lucas had turned for an argument in favour of a cause 
he desires to support but is afraid to justify? There courageous Protes- 
tant missionaries restored peace and virtue toa land before the scene of 
profligacy and vice. Did the Catholic missionaries imitate them? No; 
they went to disturb the tranquillity of a converted island. Tahitian gov- 
ernment exceeded the bounds of justice; but did they put those Catholic mis- 
sionaries into “ comfortable” prisons? No, they told them to go awa ; 
they were expelled legally, not ‘‘ exterminated.”” Would that the Madiai 
had been so treated! ( Cheers.) 

Mr. KINNAIRD complied with the suggestion of Lord John Russell, and 
withdrew his motion. : 





NAPOLEON’S WILL. 





An occurrence, recorded in our impression of yesterday, though shaped 
in the unattractive form of a legal application and decree, is of too in- 
teresting, and indeed of too important a character, to be passed over 
without some further introduction of its purport to the notice of the 
public. On Thursday morning last the Queen’s Advocate, appeariug 
before Sir J. Dodson, in the Prerogative Court, requested, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that the original will and codicils 
of Napoleon Buonaparte should be delivered out of the Registry for sur- 
render to the French Government, The application was heard, argued 
as a point of law, and decided like an ordinary case in favour of the ap- 
plicant. Napoleon’s will therefore, will be transferred from the keeping 
of a British Court to the custody of his own countrymen, and this proceed- 
ing, following on the translation of his remains, may be said to extinguish 
the last record of his detention. 

The case itself, though simple, was not without difficulty. Napoleon 
expired in the British possession of St. He’ena on the 5th of May, 1821, 
leaving property to amount of some £600 within the proper jurisdiction of 
the Court in question. In the month of August, 1824. his will, with seven 
codicils, was duly proved by the Count de Montholon, one of his executors, 
and deposited in the registry. The question now was whether, conform- 
ably to law and usage, it could be taken from this registry and surrender- 
ed to the keeping of others. Lord John Russell, in whose name the ap- 
plication was preferred, had communicated his intentions of delivering 
the will to the French Government, and he put in an affidavit to the effect 
that the whole proceeding was based upon grounds of public policy. The 
judge, however, characteristically observed, that “ public policy” could 
not be allowed to determine of itself the decision of an English Court, but 
that the authority of the Court to att in the first place, and in the next 
the warrant for such action, should be shown and established. This proved 
no easy matter. A search into precedents disclosed only three cases in 
which assent had been given to similar applications, and these cases were 
certainly wanting in precise analogy. We are inclined, indeed, to suspect 
that if the parties to the suit before us had been lessremarkable the decree 
might have been very difficult to obtain. We do not say that it wasmade 
contrary to law, and it was assuredly in all respects consistent with pro- 
priety and wisdom, but we very much doubt whether any case was estab- 
lished for the surrender on those grounds which were assumed ex- 
clusively | to be within the cognizance of the Court. However, a 
doubt existed, and it was turned, as it should have been, to the advan- 
tage of the application and the satisfaction of a neighbouring State. 
Substituting merely “the legal French authorities” in place of “the 
French Government,” as the parties to whom the will should be trans- 
ferred, Sir John Dodson made the requisite order for its delivery from the 
registry of the court, and the last testament of the first French Emperor will 
now find its proper place in the archives of France. In the “ public policy” 
which Lord Joha Russell put forward as the foundation of his proceeding 
the opinions of the country will entirely concur. Beyond all doubt, it 
was “ advisable,” not only to gratify the French Government in an appli- 
cation formally made and reasonably supported, but to demonstrate on 
the part of this country a prompt and willing disposition to obliterate all 
material records of transactions which there could be no utility in thus 
perpetuating. We gave an earnest of our feelings in this respect by giving 
up the remains of Napoleon himself for translation to Paris, and the cere- 
mony of surrender and oblivion should now be complete by the delivery of 
his will. Certainly the concession on our parts may seem of no great signifi- 
cance, but it is at least all that was asked for and all that it was in our 
power to make, nor are we without a suspicion, as we intimated before, 
that the authority of a British Court was strained to its utmost in com- 
plying with the request. 

Occurrences of this character, slight as they may seem, are in reality 
more important indications of national feeling than those noisy demon- 
strations for which the expression of popular opinion is sometimes exclu- 
sively claimed. In fact, if the history of the last thirty years is attentively 
studied, it must needs convince every man that the course not only of 
opinion, but of policy, in this country has been uniformly in favour of amity 
with France. the discussions and negotiations which supervened on 
the Treaty of Vienna the voice of England was almost invariably given on 
the side of French interests ; the Constitutional Monarchy of 1830 notori- 
ously relied on the friendship of England ; the alliance remained unbroken 
by the convulsions of 1848 ; and the worst that can be said even of 1852 is 
that Englishmen allowed their honest sympathies for Frenchmen to pro- 
voke them to a freedom of speech unpleasant to French rulers. Those who 
have recently expatiated on the animosities of the two countries should 
recollect that nothing but an interest in French politics, sincerely enter- 
tained, could possibly have created the feelings referred to, and that it 








would have been infinitely less complimentary to our neighbours if trans- 
actions so closely involving their social welfare had been ae over with 
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the silence or neglect which we mis bestow on the revolutions of Ispa- 
han. A contemporary historian, indeed, roundly declares that all our 
“ durable interests” and “ ancient alliances’”’ have been sacrificed to this 
new-fangled desire for cordiality with France, and it is perfectly certain 
that from 1830 to the present moment the traditional sentiments of earlier 
days have been entirely superseded by those convictions which the obvious 
advan of both countries so imperatively dictated. Whatever may be 
thought of Waterloo, this much is incontestable—that it has been followed 
by an intimacy of relations between the two countries for which no pre- 
cedent whatever can be found in previous times. . 

We do not believe that any quarter could be pointed out in which there 
really exists in this country any of that hatred or suspicion of France 
which Mr. Disraeli last night described as existing. There are nota dozen 
men in the kingdom whose present ideas have been shaped or influenced 
by any reflections upon the “last war”; and we defy any of those agita- 
tors who cry for Peace on earth, with bad will towards their own country- 
men, toname a single instance in which any overt act or resolution of 
either Government or people has been characterised by animosity towards 
France. The whole tendency of conviction and policy has been in a direc- 
tion exactly contrary, and this last concession to French feeling will be 
regarded, we trust, not as the evidence of any new disposition, but asa 
proof that the opinions entertained for the last twenty years remain en- 
tirely unchanged.— Times, Feb. 19 


_——--sa> ~~ —— 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The barque Lady Suffolk arrived at Boston yesterday from Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, which port she left on the 10th of January. 

The British barque Roxburgh Castle, from Melbourne, Australia, for 
London, put into Cape Town on the 6th of January. It is said she had on 
freight severaL tons of gold, valued at over five millions of dollars, being 
the largest lot ever shipped from Australia. Her captain reported that 
during his stay in Australia four vessels had left Victoria with cargoes of 
gold to the amount of 447,000 ounces, valued at £1,780,000. 

The barque Dolphin, Trundy, from New York for Australia, which was 
at Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, on the 27th of December by the last 
accounts, after taking in fresh provisions and water, sailed for her port of 
destination previous to January 6. 

The ship Aseutna, a, from New York (Oct. 2) for Australia, put 
into rte, mag Cape of Good Hope, on the 26th of December, for supplies, 
and sailed again on the 6th of January. 

The Bark Kingston, Sterling, of and from Baltimore (Oct. 7) for Ca 
Town, went ashore at 3 a.m., Dec. 23d, during a SE, gale on the SW side 
of Robbern Island, and become a total wreck. The mate, one seaman, 
Mrs. Sterling, (the captain’s wife) with her two children, were drowned. 
Capt. Sterling, had taken passage in the bark Lady Suffolk. 

The captain of the Lady Suffolk reports that notwithstanding the nu- 
merous reports of peace, the general opinion there was, that the Kaffir 
war might last for years to come. It was believed that there were white 
men among the natives directing their movements. 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE British amp THE Natives.--The Cape Town 
mail to the 4th contains accounts of a severe fight, in which 6000 Basutos 
armed horsemen were routed by about 1000 British. The Chief Morhesh 
had agreed to deliver 10,000 head of eattle and 1000 horses as a fine for the 
depredations which he had committed on the colonists. He failed tocom- 
ply with his engagements, and the Governor advanced into his territory to 
seize the cattle. The Basutos defended their property ; and, although the 
British at one time captured 30,000 head, they were compelled to abandon 
all but 6000 head. The Basutos, however, were overthrown, and the next 
day the Chief sued for peace. The conflict lasted from morning till 8 
o’clock in the evening. The British loss was 38 killed and 15 wounded. 
The loss on the other side was much greater. 


FURTHER ACCOUNTS. 


Yesterday’s post brought to Cape Town an Extraordinary Gazette, is- 
sued by the Governor and High Commissioner, in his camp at Platberg. 
The demand which he had made on Moshesh, of 10,000 cattle and 1000 
horses, had been the subject of discussion between His Excellency and the 
Chief, on the occasion of a visit of the latter to Platberg, the 15th ult. 
Moshesh had then urged that peace should be kept, and promised that he 
would do his best to bring up the fine in time. And the Governor had as- 
sured him that if he fulfilled this condition, there would be no war. The 
conversation between them is highly interesting and creditable to both 
parties—if we can take for granted that Moshesh was sincere in the expres- 
sion of anxiety that justice should be done, and peace sustainéd ; and the 
Governor, in his belief that Moshesh could, if he would, restrain his 
people, and that robberies had really taken place by them to the extent 
stated 








On the last day of the allowed term—the Governor having previously 
consented that the three days should commence from that which followed 
Moshesh’s visit to him—the Chief sent his son Nehemiah with 3500 head of 
cattle. This the Governor divided among Moroko and others, in part com- 
pensation for thefts of which they had complained to him, and partly ap- 
propriated also for the use of the forces. No more cattle being forthcoming, 
the Governor thought it his duty to march toward Thaba Bossigo, Moshesh’s 
great place, and endeavour—as he had threatened in case the fine were 
wanting—to take the balance. and as much else as he could get. The 
camp, it would seem, lay between the Caledon river and a mountain cal- 
led Berea—between them and the plains ag Thaba Bossigo. 

According to the details of Colonels Eyre, Napier, and Cloete, the in- 
tention was that the first named officer with his column of five hundred 
men should cross the summit of this hill—the second, with about two hun- 
dred and fifty, should = round by its Southern and Western base--and 
the other by the Northern. With the column, of whose proceedings Col. 
Cloete gives an account were the Governor and staff. 

Colonel Eyre fell in with large quantities of cattle, and seems to have 
succeeded in striking a severe blow on the enemy in his course, capturing 
at one time about 30,000 cattle. Of these, owing to the smallness of his 
force, he was unable to secure only about 1,500, Colonel Napier’s force 
also met with severe fighting, and sustained heavy casualties. It captured 
about 4,000 cattle, however, and brought them safely to camp. The 
duties of the day seem to have been as severe to the troops as on any oc- 
casion in the many recent contests in Africa. Looking at the extent of 
the casualties detailed in the several reports, and in his Excellency’s 
general order, it is impossible to doubt that the officers have by no means 
exaggerated the difficulties with which their troops had to contend. Six 
thousand mounted men, well armed, was an immense and perhaps unex- 
pected, force to find opposed to them on ground so rugged and dangerous. 
They passed through the day’s work, however with great honour. And the 
Governor has lost no moment in showing his readiness to accept terms of 
peace, sosoon as they were offered, after his advantages of the day. His 
answer to Moshesh assures the chief of his regret that a collision between 
them had been necessary, acknowledged that the people fought bravely, 
laments that so many were killed, and expresses his wish to see the Chief 
again, on the same friendly terms as before the battle. 

The Governor urges all the commandants, and other burger officers, to 
put the inhabitants of the Sovereignty into an efficient state of self de- 
fence, so as to act altogether when necessary, and to retake cattle, should 
Moshesh’s people make any aggression of this nature. Having declared 
peace, however, with Moshesh,jand expressed his assurance that the chief 
would henceforth co-operate with him in its preservation, he himself was 
about to return to the colony, almost immediately, with his army. 

Too much honour cannot be given to the troops for their exertions dur- 
ing a contest which lasted, it appears, for the entire day, and in which 
they successfully encountered a large mass of armed horsemen, many 
times their number, and succeeded in retaining so large a quantity of 
the cattle they had captured. | Captain Faunce, of the 73d, is named it 
will be seen, among the killed, in general orders ; but as Colonel Eyre re- 
ports him only missing, it will be presumed that hopes of his life, however 
faint, are still entertained. 

Heaven grant that the peace now declared by General Cathcart may be 
permanent in the Sovereignty! 





LORD J. RUSSELL’S LETTER. 


There is a flush of health and vigour in the protest made by the Anglo- 
Saxon populations in rs apa and America against the medieval spirit of 
religious persecution lately revived in Tuscany. It is noill blood, no nar- 
row jealousy of sect, that has been uttering of late the opinions of an en- 
tire race through its foremost men. Whatever individual exceptions there 
may be, Roman Catholic Englishmen are no more disposed than Protest- 
ants (as Lord John Russell very truly has said) to applaud the acts which 
are now heaping infamy on the Tuscan Grand Duke. Though in the case 
of the Madiai it best becomes Protestants to speak, they speak for the 
whole civilized world, not for their own section of it only. 

The discussion of the subject on Thursday night was conducted in a 
spirit very honourable to the new House of Commons. The feeling at 
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unquestioned ability, endeavoured to stem the current, and justify the tur- 
pitude of Tuscan persecutions by yearns to cite Protestant example. But 
even Mr. Lucas’s speech served only for a foil. As its ar ts were 
—- away before a free, bold, generous discussion—like clouds hurried 
off by the north wind—we felt all the more keenly the wholesome spirit 
that is abroad amongst us. 

That in the teeth of despotism and coercion of every kind, Opinion has 
yet great power in Europe, is become of late very manifest. And it is 
well for us and for others again to have heard the broadest principles of 
religious toleration pronounced, on behalf of this country, by Lord John 
Russell from his place among English ministers in a h worthy of our 
age. There is also a letter addressed by the same high-spirited statesman 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, which so admirably represents the feeling of the 
Government and people—a feeling we believe to be shared by all sects, all 
parties, and by ministers of every political complexion—that we subjoin it 
here.—London Examiner.] 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO SIR HENRY BULWER. 
Foreagn office, January 18, 1853. 

Sir,—According to the last accounts received from you, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany still hesitates on the subject of the Madiai. : 

But this is a matter on which hesitation implies capital punishment. It is the 
same thing in effect to condemn a man to die by fire like Savonarola, or to put 
him to death by the slow torture of an a . 

It seems to be imagined, indeed, by some Governments on the Continent, 
that if they avoid the spectacle of ‘an execution on the scaffold they will 
escape the odium to themselves, and the sympathy for their victims, which 
attends upon the punishment of death for offences of a political or religious 
character. 

But this is an error. It is now well understood that the wasting of the 
body, the sinking of the spirits, the weakening of the mind, are but additions 
to the capital punishment which long and close confinement too often involves. 

If, therefore,.as has been lately reported, one of the Madiai were to die in pris- 
on, the Grand Duke must expect that throughout Europe he will be considered as 
having put a human being to \leath for being a Protestant. : 

It will be said, no doubt, that the offence of Francesco Madiai was not that 
of being a Protestant, but that of endeavouring to seduce others from the 
Roman Catholic faith; that the Tuscan Government had the most merciful 
intentions, and meant to have shortened the period of imprisonment allotted 
by law to his offence; that such offences cannot be permitted to pass un- 

unished. 

’ All this, however, will avail very little. Throughout the civilized world this 
example of religious prosecution will excite abhorrence. Nor will it be the least 
of the reproaches ahivemed to the Government of the Grand Duke that the name 
of Leopold of Tuscany has been thus desecrated, and the example of a benevo- 
lent Sovereign thus departed from. The peaceful, mild, and ingenuous charac- 
ter of the Tuscan people make this severity the less necessary and the more 
odious. 

As this is a matter affecting a Tuscan subject, it may be said that his Majesty's 
Government have no right to interfere. If this means that interference by force 
of arms would not be justifiable, I confess at once that nothing but the most ex- 
treme case would justify such interference. 

But if it be meant thet her Majesty has not the right to point out to a friendly 
Sovereign the arguments which have prevailed in the most civilized nations 
against the use of the civil sword to punish religious opinions, I entirely deny 
the truth of such an allegation. 

You are, therefore, instructed to speak in the most serious tone to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and to lay before him all the considerations stated in this 
despatch. You will do it in the most friendly tone, and take care to assure the 
Government to which you are accredited that none are more sincere in their 
wishes for the independence and happiness of Tuscauy than the Queen of Great 
Britain. Iam, &c., J. RUSSELL. 
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The arrival of the Baltic on Sunday night has put us in possession of 
Lordon papers to the 22nd ult. 

The most important piece of intelligence is the attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor of Austria while walking on the ramparts at Vienna. The 
accounts are confused, and the exact nature of the affair will not be known 
until we have further arrivals. The wound was inflicted with a knife on the 
back of the head, but is by no means dangerous. It is said that the as- 
sassin was instantly cut down by the officers in the Emperor’s suite. The 
circumstance has produced no remarkable sensation in Europe. 

The Earl of Clarendon, recently the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has 
succeeded Lord John Russell as Secretary of Siate fur Foreign Affairs. 
The latter nobleman will continue to hold a geat in the Cabinet, but with- 
out office. He will, however, retain the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons, and still represent the City of London. This arrangement was fully 
understood when the present Ministry was formed, consequently there is 
npthing in its consummation to indicate any disturbance of the coalition 
compact as now existing. The health and physical energies of Lord John 
do not permit him to bear the fatigues and late hours of the leadership in 
Parliament and an onerous public office besides; and it is said that the 
Premier, the Earl of Aberdeen, from tenderness to Lord J. Russell’s physi- 
cal endurance, devised this arrangement. Lord John, it is understood, 
being without specific office, will not receive any salary. The London 

Times of the 21st ult. pays him a high compliment. 

Transportation has at last been totally discontinued to Van Dieman’s 
Land and to Australia generally, except we believe to Western Australia, 
where the labour of convicts is still wanted for a further period. 

In Parliament a highly interesting debate took place on the 17th, on 
the subject of the Tuscan Persecution. It was evoked by the motion of 
Mr. Kinnaird for an address to the Queen, praying that her Majesty would 
be pleased to bring the cruelties and imprisonment of the Madiai under the 
notice of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The discussion continued some 
time, daring which Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and other distin- 
guished members took part. The chief defence of these persecutions was 
offered by Mr. Lucas, a Catholic Member of Parliament ; and to counter- 
balance it, Mr. J. Fitzgerald, also a Catholic, denounced the proceedings 
of the Tuscan Government in energetic terms. The hon. gentleman used 

these remarkable words : 

“« As a Roman Catholic mem i i- 
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, wi ’ Sent its missionaries into every country, the object of 
Hepicler aie pepe 3 Tan Proselytize. (Hear, hear.) Tis poe ought not to 
civil all etalon whens m Protestant and Catholic 3 it was one in which the 
ping «A ma ob. - “J ts) s - was concerned. I, as a Roman Catholic, will 
y » aye, and if necessary, my arm, to resist persecution of an 


. 4 hss y 
|e we t to coerce opinion had at‘ all times been the mistake of all 


At the suggestion of Lord John Ry ee ‘ . 
motion, and left the affair in the hands of Tyme + lant 
show that the Government has not been idle, a despatch from Lord J. Rus- 
sell to Sir Henry Bulwer, the British Minister to the Court of Tuscany 
has been published. We have inserted it in another column, and refer our 
readers thereto, It is remarkable for its energetic tone and unmistakable 
opinions and sentiments, and can scarcely fail to mak 
those for whom it is intended. 

The Siz Mile Bridge affair, has again been brought before Parliament 
by the Earl of Cardigan, and her Majesty’s Government have at length 
decided on its course in this matter. The soldiers who were found guilty 
of murder by the Coroners Inquest, are to receive trial, the Queen reser- 
ving to herself the power of pardon, should they be condemned: and at 
the same time certain Priests, who are charged with inciting the people to 


ajesty’s Government. To 


e a due impression on 


truth, and show the public who were the really guilty parties in that sad 





affair. 


Tue Ciency Reserves.—The bill for putting these Reserves at the 
disposal of the Canadian Legislature, was brought into the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. F. Peel on the 15th ult., when, after some discussion, it was 
read a first time and passed to a second reading. 

From what passed in the course of the debate, and from an attentive 
perusal of the British journals, we are forced to tell our Colonial readers 
who are opposed to the secularization of these Reserves, that they are in 
the greatest danger, and nothing but active exertions on their parts, and 
fidelity in the House of Lords, can save them. The idea that the Colony 
has a right to deal as it pleases with all things within the colony is fa- 
vored by nearly all the members of the present Cabinet, and the same sen- 
timent is inculcated in the Times, and all the leading journals, except 
those of true and undoubted Conservatism. Lord J. Russell said he regretted 
that the settlement of 1840 should be disturbed, but nevertheless he could 
not let these regrets prevail over the wishes of the Canadian }Parliament. 
What the Colonial Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, said, we have given 
in another column, as well as the masterly speech of the Bishop of Exeter. 
Now taking the Duke of Newcastle as the exponent of the sentiments 
of the British Cabinet. What do we see? The Duke adopts the dogma 
of Dr. Rolf and his coadjutors, and insists on giving up all control of 
these lands. We nowhere see the case fairly stated, or put before the 
British public in a truthful point of view. The Times is decidedly un- 
fair, so also are most other journals. The Bishop of Exeter, moreover 
intimates that the Bishop of Quebec, who is now in England, is not pro- 
perly provided with papers and documents ; the British public then can 
hardly be blamed if it err in this matter. 

We do not see how the Canadian Parliament can claim exclusive right 
to deal with these Reserves. They are not the property of the Colonial 
public, but of those to whom they were granted. These Reserves consist- 
ed, originally, of wild lands—lands which fell to the Crown of England on 
the conquest of Quebec in 1759. They were purchased with the blood and 
treasure of England ; they were bought with the life of Wolfe, and they 
were, therefore, the property of the Parliament and the Crown of England. 
They were granted, and set apart by the Parliament and Crown of Eng- 
land in 1791, for the use and benefit of the Protestant clergy. What right 
then has the Colony to claim them as its own exclusive property? From 
whence does the Colony derive its title? Ifthe Parliament and Crown of 
England had no right to grant these lands, who had? If they have been, 
or were granted illegally or improperly, so, also, were all other grants. 
No man who holds property under a grant is safe, and there can be scarce- 
ly a good title in the Upper Province. Even the Canada Land Companies 
must be intruders and usurpers. It is surprising how British statesmen 
can lend themselves to such dangerous delusions. 

But the grants made or set apart for the clergy in 1791 and subsequent- 
ly, assumed a new phrase in 1840. Up to that period disputes had arisen 
as to the meaning of the words in the Parliamentary Act. of 1791 
“Protestant Clergy.” All the clergy who were Protestants insisted that 
they were included, while the church gave the words @ more restricted 
meaning. At length under the auspices of the then Governor General, 
Lord Sydenham, the Colony passed an act asking the Imperial Parliament 
toset all doubts at rest by making a proper and satisfactory disposition 
of the property among the different claimants. This the Imperial Parlia- 
ment did, and although the church was not satisfied with the distribution, 
yet it yielded for the sake of peace, as the settlement was considered final, 
and so received by all parties for the space of ten years. 

But of late the old discords have been renewed and the present minis- 








try of Lord Elgin claim, not a redistribution, but the absolute control 
of these Reserves, to deal with them as they think fit; and they avow, 
at the same time, that the object is to take them from the different de- 
nominations of clergy now holding them, and applying them to secular 
uses. This of course constitutes an act of spoliation, and ought to be 
resisted by every man having a proper regard for religion and for the 
rights of property. 

In the settlement of 1840 the original terms of the act of 1791, were depart- 
ed from, but it was assented to, as we have said, for the sake of peace. The 
further appropriation of new grants was suspended; and the existing 
grants were divided ; and in the division even the Catholics obtained a 
share! So powerful was the persuasion to “ make a final and amicable set- 
tlement of the question.” 

But the Duke of Newcastle, vide his speech, does not treat this point 
with becoming ingenuousness. He says. Did you not depart from the act 
of 1791 in 1840? Was not that a spoliation? Yes, truly, it was my Lord 
Duke, but your argument is like that ofa man who made free with a gentle- 
man’s coat, because he saw another steal his hat. 

We repeat then that there is no time to be lost, and the friends of the 
church must be up and doing ere they find it “ too late.” 





Recrprocity.—In our last we announced the termination of the Congres- 
sional Session, which took place on the 4th of March, and withit the wreck 
of the Colonial hopes in regard to the Reciprocity Bill. For the latter event 
our friends in the Provinces must have been pretty well prepared, and the 
disappointment we trust will not be excessive. It has long been obviougto 
our minds that certain Colonial politicians were pursuing a phantom in 
this matter of reciprocal free trade. Free trade is not desired by the peo- 
ple of the United States ; their policy, their feelings, and to a certain ex- 
tent their interests are essentially protective. The existing tariff, and 
the pertinacity with which it is adhered to, is sufficient proof of this, and 
although a party in this country does indeed, with ability and sincerity 
we admit, preach the gospel of Mr. Cobden, it is clear that the doctrine is 
neither felt nor admired by the bulk of the people. Our fellow subjects, 
then, in the Lower North American Provinces, must console themselves 
to the best of their philosophic ability. If they have not obtained Re- 
ciprocity, they still have their fisheries and their fish—an advantage in 
our estimation as much superior as the sun toa planetary satellite. To 
have surrendered their valuable fishing grounds—those mines of inex- 
haustible wealth—for the sake of gaining admittance to the United States 
of wheat and potatoes, would indeed have been selling their birthright for 
a mess of pottage. Such an act would be reversing the usual maxim of 
fishermen, to throw a sprat to catch a salmon, as it would in reality be 
throwing out a salmon to catch a sprat! 

But, ask some of our colonial friends, what shall we do with our surplus 
produce? Where shall we dispose of the fruits of our abundance which 
God gives us? To these we reply, be patient; the inscrutable ways of 
Providence are working all things for your benefit, not by mysterious 
phenomena, but by natural causes and effects. The mines of California 
and Australia have given an impulse to the trade of the earth. Their 
riches have added to the wealth of the world, and all nations are feeling 
the benefit of this most remarkable stimulus. The Colonies already ex- 
perience it in the improved state of all kinds of business—in their aug- 
meted revenues, and in the general aspect of affairs. Capital having 
become abundant, there will be no difficulty in forming the extensive rail- 
roads which these vast countries require for bringing their productions to 
market, and establishing that intercourse with the mother country and 
with each other, which is so essential to their prosperity. The effect of the 
large expenditure by Mr. Jackson, now about to commence, will stimulate 
every branch of industry, and increase the value of all the natural and agri- 





attack = troops, are to be brought to trialalso. This plan will elicit the 


cultural productions of the land. A home market—the best of all markets 
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—will be created, and it will soon be no longer necessary to be knocking 
at the doors of the United States to ask admission for their surplus pro- 
ductions. Neither will it be necessary for their young men to leave their 
homes, as heretofore, in search of employment and for that advancement 
in life which youthful ambition aspires to. Abundant field will be found 
at home ; already indeed has the surplus population in New Brunswick 
disappeared, and a Report recently made by M. H. Perley, Esq., to the 
Provincial Government, says : 

“ At present there.is a very great scarcity, both in town and country, of ordi- 


nary labourers, farm servants and male and female domestics. The Socatnaet 
supply of house servants has already become a serious inconvenience th t 
New Brunswick.” 


“ Tt is quite clear that under any circumstances a large supply of labourers 
and house servants will be required next [this] year ; but if Railways should be 
commenced on the scale proposed, [as the will be unusual exertions will be re- 
quired to procure an adequate supply of all kinds of labour ; as well as 
unskilled ; otherwise every interest in the country will materially suffer.” 


Now if labourers, farm and domestic servants will be needed, so also 
will mechanics, as well as masters and superintendents to direct and give 
them employment, for a portion of all classes is necessary to give form, 
substance, and unity to society. 

Capital is the soul of business ; the colonies have heretofore suffered for 
want of that great element of prosperity—that want is now about to be 
supplied. The Australian gold fields are beginning to pour their wealth 
into the lap of England, and that wealth must be employed, for money 
when stagnant is a loss to its owner and useless to society. As capital in- 
creases in the hands of the wealthy English classes, new sources of invest- 
ment must be sought, and these in England it is difficult to find. since 
every avenue to investment and every source for the employment of capi- 
tal have long since been explored. If then there be no fields for invest- 
ment at home, the money-holders must seek employment for it in foreign 
countries or in the colonies; and as the latter are daily pressing them- 
selves on the attention of the British public by their rising importance, 
they will necessarily attract that notice which their hitherto latent ad- 
vantages have escaped. Now the plain inference from all this is, that capital 
is finding its way into the adjoining British Provinces—That capital gives 
employment—That employment attracts labourers, artizans, clerks, and 
merchants—That these consume productions—and that consequently con- 
sumption increases the price of productions and creates a home market— 
and that a good home market renders it unnecessary to seek a foreign one. 
This should console the colonists for their failing to obtain the much de- 
sired reciprocal treaty with the United States. 

If the United States choose to retain their duties, it is the people of the 
U. S. who must pay them, for all duties and imposts on goods from abroad 
fall upon the consumer. In the importation of the vast quantity of lum- 
ber now brought in from Canada, the cost of duty falls on the buyer and 
not on the seller. True it is, that if these duties were removed the impor- 


| tation would be greater, and the seller might have a larger temporary be- 


nefit ; but we would respectfully ask, if the forests of Canada be actually 
inexhaustible? Is there really no end to timber? We are of opinion that 
with the rapid increase of population, a very few years will show that Ca- 
nada will have none too much for herself, and that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the productions of the forests will be as valuable as they now 
are in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the other older states of the Union. 

We see no cause for complaint against Congress for not passing the Bill. 
That body is, or ought to be, the best judge of its country’s interests. The 
colonies proposed a reciprocal interchange of commodities duty free ; the 
proposition was not accepted and there is, to use an ordinary phrase, no 
harm done. ' 





Care or Goop Hore.—By two rapid arrivals at Boston and Providence, 
we have accounts from the Cape to the early part of February. The war 
is not yet terminated, the Governor, General Cathcart, having found it ne- 
cessary to administer a further chastisement to the natives for their want 
of good faith. The British force sustained some loss, but the operations 
were highly effective, as well as creditable to the bravery, endurance, and 
discipline of the troops. The main cause of the lingering progress of this 
harrassing war, is the want of a sufficient force to bring it to an end. Had 
a reinforcement of 5,000 men been sent out in the first instance, the insur- 
rection would not have continued three months. In this respect it resem- 
bles the war of this country against Osceola and the Florida Indians, It 
was a difficult and impracticable country to conquer, and the enemy was 
desperate as well as skilful in seeking safety in the fastnesses of the inte- 
rior; but when at length a competent force was sent, the business was soon 
ended. So will it be at the Cape. 





A long and important debate has taken place this week in the Senate 
at Washington, on the subject of the Clayton aud Bulwer Treaty. Mr. 
Clayton being now a member of that body, has defended himself from the 
assaults of his enemies in a masterly manner. We have not room to-day 
for any part of his splendid oration, but we subjoin the following com- 
mentary from the WV. ¥. Tribune of 10th inst. : 


Mr. Clayton concluded his speech yesterday on the Bulwer and Clayton trea- 
ty, condensing and scouting the Treaty made by Hise, and justifying the ad- 
ministration of General Taylor in repudiating it. He then went into a discus- 
sion of the “ Monroe Doctrine,” and denied that it had ever been acted upon by 
our Government, and affirmed that both Jackson and Polk had refused to sanc- 
tion it. But the telegraph brings only a brief skeleton of his remarks. That 
his published speech will show that he has dealt powerfully and conclusively 
with his subject, the indications we have, and his well-founded reputation for 
ability and force, furnish conclusive grounds for believing. Mr. Clayton is an 
accession to the Senate that that body will feel. i t 

In respect of appointments the Telegraph is loquacious. It gives us a batch 
one day and the next announces that it is all a blunder. Suppose the telegraph- 
ists should wait till they Anow, before they tax our pockets and the public cre- 
dulity with their unfounded suspicions that A or B is going to be quartered on 
the Treasury for the next four years. It is not so momentous a subject that there 
need to be any break-neck speed in such announcements. 

We understand that Senator Douglas, and other gentlemen of the fillibuster 
school, propose to oppose — or arrangement with Great Britain until 
that Government formally backs out of all pretensions to the assumption of ju- 
risdiction over the Belize and the Bay Islands. These gentlemen are as at 
showing their teeth as any mastiff. But they wont bite. The most noisy will be 
provided with fat offices, and this will be the last heard of them. hey are 
54.40 boys all of them. 





We regret to announce the death of George Manners, Esq., formerly Bri- 
tish Consul in Boston. The event took place at his residence at Cobourg, 
Canada West, on the 18th Feb. Mr. Manners was a member of the English 
Bar, was Classically educated and nearly related to the family of the 
Duke of Rutland. He was a man of infinite wit, of superior mental 
powers, and beloved by all who had the happiness of knowing him. 





Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, so well known and so much respected in this coun- 
try, had @ narrow escape with his life a few days since, while descending the 
Rhone from Avignon to Lyons, in ene of the ordinary passage steamers. The 
boiler bursted, and the vessel sank in the river. Sir Henry, with other passen- 
gers, swam for their lives, and the former was much exhausted on reaching the 
shore. Sir Henry is in a very delicate state of health, and it is feared that the 
accident may seriously retard his recovery. No further particulars have reached 
us. 


Appointments. 


Andrew Buchanan, ., now H.M. Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, to be H.M. Wie, miisteamnesy to the Kin of Denmark.—The Hon. Chee. 
Augustus Murray, now H. M. Agent and Consul- eneral to Eeypt, to be H. M. 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation—The Queen - = 
spleased to make the following appointments for the colony of Victoria, viz. Ba- 
ward Eyre Williams, ., to be Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme 3 
William Foster Stawell, Bi, to be H. M. Attorney-General; James Crealicieos? 
to be H. M. Solicitor-General; Henry Field Gurner, Esq., to be Crown ; 
Robert Williams Pohlman, Esq. 


to be Commissioner of the Court of Requests 
and Chairman of General and Quarter Sessions; Frederick Wilkinson, Esq., to 
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Master in E me Court and Chief Commissioner of Insolvent 
Faetatens The eee tase planted to es ke of Mr. John Rapp as Agent 
and Consul-General tn London for the Swiss Confederation; Mr. Joseph Au- 
gustus Henriques as Consul at Melbourne, in Australia, for the United of 
America; and Mr. Edward Bernard Neill, as Consul in London for the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay. 


Arn. 


Wakr-Orrice, Feb. 15—11th Regt of Lt Drags; Cor Treveiyan to be Lt, b-p, v 
Brinkley, who ret. Ist Regt of Ft; Lt Thursby to be Capt, b-p, v Anderson, who 
ret; Ens Bellew to be Lt, b-p, v Thursby. 6th Ft; Ens Annesley to be Lt, b-p, 
v Robertson, who ret. t; Lt Lothian to be t, b-p, v Fenton, who ret; 
Ens Daunt to be Lt, b-p, v Lothian. 15th Ft; Lt De Montenach to be Capt, w-p, 
v Graves, dec; Ens Moore to be Lt, w-p, v De Montenach. 19th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col 
Unett to be Maj, b-p, v Calley, who ret; Lt Ashworth to be Capt, b-p, v Unett; 
Ens Beadon to be Lt. b-p, v Ashworth. 25th Ft; Lt Dickinson, from h-p of 2nd 
Ft, to be Lt, v Priestly, pro, w-p, to an unnatt company; Ens Goodall to be Lt, 
b-p, v Dickinson; Ens Harison, from Ft, to be , vGoodall. 57th Ft; Lt 
Jones to be Capt, b-p, v Monro, who ret; Ens Earle to be Lt, b-p, v Jones. 63d 
Ft; Ens Stamer has been Bb oti to retire from the service by the sale of his 
. 67th Ft; Maj Knox, from 3d W I Regt, to be Maj, v Murray, who 
ex. Ist WI Regt; Ens P. . to be Lt, w-p, v Jones, dec; Ens Miller to be 
Lt, b-p, v Searle, pro. 24 WI Regt; Capt Whitfield to be Mal, >: v Elliott, 
who ret; Lt Bovill to be Capt, b-p, v Whitfield. 34 W I Regt; Maj Murray from 
67th Ft, to be Maj, v Knox, who ex. 
Commissariat—Dep- Asssist-Comm-Gen Mitchell has been permitted to resign 
15th of September, 1852. 
Orricz or Onpnance, Feb. 17—Corps of Ri Engineers ; Sec Lt Barber to be 
First Lt, y Sandeman, dec. 
Wanr-Orrjce, Feb. 18.—Ist Regt of Drag Gds; J Gunter, gent, to be Cor, b-p. 
3d Gde: JC , gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Ford, who ret. 1st Drags; Cor 
Glyn, 12th Lt Drags, to be Cor, v Sykes, pro. 6th Drags; Lt Manley to be 
Capt, b-p, v Sir W Morshead, Bart, who ret. 11th Lt Drags; Cor Dunn to be 
Lt, b-p, v Lowe, who ret. 16th Lt Drags; J Tarratt, gent, to be Cor, b-p,v 
, pro. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Ens Disbrowe, from 85th Ft, to be 
Ens and Lt, b-p, v Rolt, who ret. 2d Ft; G Roe, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Walker, 
; T Powell, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Armit, app to 24th 
. b-p, v Fairfax, app to3lst Ft. 13th Ft; 
Ft, to be Capt, v Platt, who ex; Chichester, gent, to 
p, V Jones, pro. 15th Ft; A Oldfield, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Moore, 
pro. 16th Ft; Capt Piatt, from 13th Ft, to be Capt, v Lovell, who ex. 17th Ft; 
of Sec | T Cowan, MD, to be Surg, v Allan, who ret gy h-p. 
19th Ft; T Scott, gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Clay, pro. 22d Ft; Ens Ellis, from 
40th Ft, to be Ens, vy Poole, pro; EL nge, gent, to be Ens, be: v Moore, 
who ret. 26th Ft; J Story, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Elwes, pro. 3lst Ft; Lt 
Barry to be Capt, b-p, y Wilmot, who ret; Ens Swettenham to be Lt, b-p, v 
rry; Ens Pearson, from 99th Ft, to be Ens, v Swettenham. 39th Ft; R de 
, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Stewart, Dey 3d Ft. 44th Ft; Lt Dering, from 
85th Ft, to be Lt, v Baker, who ex. 45th Ft; A Young, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Meurant, app to 18th Ft. 46th Ft; J Perry, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Fane, eg 
Ft: Ens Gale to be Lt, b-p, v Bushe, who ret; E Wilford, gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, v ingfeld, pro; Assist-Surg Scot, MD, from 79th Ft, to be Surg, v 
J Teens, M D, who ret upon h-p. 49th Ft; C Adams, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Le 
Marchant, pro. 50th Ft; M Clarke, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Fawcett, pro. 60th 
Ft; F Farquharson, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Robertson, pro. 62d Ft; A Dick- 
on t, to be Ens, b-p, v Roberts, pro; L Blakiston, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Tibbi , pro. 63d Ft; R Swire, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Gauntlett. 67th Ft; 
g J Carte, MB, from 14th Ft, to be Surg, v Matthew, app to Staff. 
69th Ft; C Hill, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Charleton, pro. 77th Ft; A Maine, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Maude, who ret; Lt Ronalds has been superseded, for being ab- 
sent without leave. 78th Ft; Ens Walker, from 3d Ft, to be Ens, v Sillery, app 
to 30th Ft. 85th Ft; Lt Gubbins to be Capt, bP. v Aidé, who ret; Lt Baker, 
from 44th Ft, to be Lt, v Dering, who ex; Glynn to be Lt, b-p, v Gubbins; 
A FitzGerald, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Athorpe, pro; H Chichester, 
Ens, b-p, v Hogge. Ist W I Best; Sec Lt Kysh, from 5th Ft, to be Ens, v Pat- 
terson, pro. 2d WI Regt; Staff Surg of Sec Class J Mostyn, M D, to be Surg, v 
Allman, who ret upon h-p. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Capt Rushout, from h-p unatt, 
to be Capt, v Brevet-Maj Kelson, pro, w-p, to an unatt rm 4 Cape Mounted 
Riflemen; C Maunsell, gent, Ens, b-p, v Lucas, pro. St Helena Regt; A 
Campbell 5 


nt, to be 


nt, to be Ens, w-p. 

ff—Surg Matthew, 67th Ft, to be staff Surg of Sec Class, y Cowan, 

app to 17th Ft. W Brown, M.D., to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Poele, app 

= ater W Mackinnon, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v George, pro 
Unattached—Lieut Lea, from 25th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 


DEFENSIVE PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND.—The government are in earnest re- 
— the exercise of the line and the militia during the spacing omen season. 
is ev here being laid out for camps of instruction. In the vicinity 

of ———s ey eocere Lieuts. Ba of Vacher, and M‘Lean, passed 
students e seni partment, are e n surveying ground for the se- 
lection st a proper site for a camp in that locality. We hear that it is very likely 
Sir ©. Napier will command one of the camps if his health will permit. 


ers 
have been issued to place Tilbury 


Fort in a good state of defence, and with this 
view a company of artillery, consisting of five officers and 134 non-commis- 
sioned officers and gunners, are to be quartered there. The pensioner depot for 
convict guards is to be removed forthwith to make room for the artillery. The 
fort mounts about 90 guns of heavy ordnance, and has at all times been con- 
sidered of importance for the protection of the metropolis from a sudden at- 
tack.—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Navy. 


AppointuEnt.—Surg. T. H. Keown to the Winchester, 50, flag-ship of Rear- 
Adml. Hon. Sir F. B. R. Pellew, C.B., on the E. I. station. 


Commander gg mg has been appointed to Greenwich Hospital, v. Ro- 
bingon, deceased. mmr. Parker is the senior commander on the active list. 
The Medea, 6, paddle sloop, Commr. J. C. Bailey, is under sailing orders for 
the West Indies. She takes to the Havannah Mr. Backhouse, Judge of the Mixed 
Commission, and Mrs. Backhouse.—The Phenix screw steam-sloop, Commander 
Edward A. Inglefield, in addition to peving had her boilers put on board when 
in the basin, has been masted, and was taken out of the basin to-day and into 
dock, to be strengthened previous to her departure on a voyage to the Arctic 
regions.—The Gaumea cthashed to the dock have commenced re-rigging the 
Isabel screw steam vessel, and when she is ready for sea she will roceed 
to a Straits under the command of Mr. Kennedy, who recently com- 
manded Prince Albert during the last voyage of that vessel to the Arctic 
regions. Lady Franklin has applied for a sailing-master or qualified officer of 
the Royal navy to navigate, but not to command, the Isabel, as she is to be un- 
der the command of Mr. Kennedy, who will be accompanied by M. Bellot, of the 


French navy, who has again volunteered his services to proceed i 
search for Sir John Franklin. P n a further 


A move at last appears to be making in the right direction to reduce the im- 
mense weight of spars, rigging, and sails to be fitted to ships in the navy. 

The George, 120 guns, now being prepared for a serew line-of-battle 
ship, is a three-decker of the second class. She will be fitted with the spars, 

igging, and sails of a two-decker, of the third class ; consequently, a very con- 
siderable reduction in the weight aloft will be made, and her spread of canvas 
will only be reduced about 7 per cent. from that of the Agamemnon. It has 
L~ ae ly fname to put ce — —-- and small, under fore 

—Say, courses an ils fo: 

se ais aeaatlie the psai r the larger class ships of the 


m, comparatively, under ju rig ack 
by all seamen, from the best practical experience, to app 


—— It is a well-known fact, when men-of-war have been dis: and 
sent home under jury masts, their logs will tell their own tale as to sailing qua- 


lities—the Daphne, to wit. Our present Admiralty begin to think thi 
trial, as will appear in the order given for the Royal ares sian tae: 


Ovituary. 


On the 11th ult., Major-General Allan, C.B.,died at hisresid i > 
Gen. Allan was first commissioned on the 3lst December, ae tod ek 
rank of Major-General, Nov. 9, 1846. He was present at the capture of the Cape 


ope in 1795, and subsequently in 1806, including the Battle of Blue- 


berg. He served during the whole of the Mysore campaign of 179 
Peubaedlee from 1810 to the close of the war’ During the 4 abi fie A 


efence of Cadiz, Gen. 
Allan was stationed on the heights of Isla de Leon to observe th , 
Marshal Soult, and afterwards received the gold medal at the Battle pa 


The Bishop of Lincoln, Right Rev. John Kaye, D. D., died on th 
the age of 68. He was consecrated Bishop of Bristol in 1820, and wes treeichen 
to the See of Lincoln in 1827. He was patron of fifty livings. 


The Earl of Belfast died at Naples a few days since, aged 25—On the 15th ult. 


Lady Charlotte Penrhyn, sister of the Bar! of Derby.At Rome. on t 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bsq., senior partner of the house of Howland and Aspicwetl. 


PAusic. 


PHILHARMONIC ConcerT—The third concert of the season took place on last 
Saturday night, before the largest assemblage of the season. These steadily in- 
creasing audiences afford a good evidence of the excellence of the performances, 
and of the increasing taste of the musical public for orchestral music. The fre- 
quenters of the Opera as a class are of an entirely different character from those 
who throng the Philharmonic Concerts. The light, evanescent character of the 
modern operatic music, appeals at once to the most ordinary musical capacity, 
while the usual concomitants of dress, fashion, &c., attract many persons to 
whom the presence of certain fashionable coteries serves as a greater induce- 
ment than the most brilliant emanations of musical genius. "Tis far otherwise 
with a purely instrumental performance. A Philharmonic audience, the world 
over, embraces those whose musical powers have been cultivated, and who 
listen to the performance of the grand orchestra as they would to a play ef 


rig—a 
the best for all ape 





Shakspeare’s. One may readily catch a strain of a popular opera, and fancy 
therefrom that he possesses a love and an aptitude for music. It is quite another 
thing to comprehend the mighty melodies of Beethoven or Mozart, and their 
still more majestic harmonies. That an audience, as large as that in attendance 
at the last concert, can be brought together for so elevated and elevating an ob- 
ject, is indeed a favourable augury for the steady advancement of classical 
music in the community. The Philharmonic audiences began with the ultra- 
fashionable people ; these however, after a season, found the character of the 
entertainment, and the little chance for display unsuited to their tastes and de- 
sires, and gradually withdrew, leaving an almost empty exchequer, and the 
society well nigh disheartened. To supply the place of the deserters, a new 
class of members called “ associate” was formed, intended to embrace those to 
whom the excellence of the music and of its performance was the great attrac- 
tion. From that hour the character of the audiences has increased in quality 
and quantity until a Philharmonic Concert presents an array of intellect and 
refinement not to be found at any other public entertainment. 
The following was the Programme of the Concert we are now speaking about. 
PART I. 
Grand Symphony, in C Minor, Op. 67 
Ist. Allegro con brio. 
2d. Andante con moto. 


Overture to “‘ Jessonda,” in E flat, 
Third Concerto—for the Violin, first part, Op. 44, 
Mr. Joseph Burke. 


3d. Allegro. 
4th. Allegro—Presto. 


L. § 
6. De Borie 
Quartette—The Baiting Song, Mendelssohn 
r. Geo. F. Root’s Quartette Party. 
Dialogo Brilliante—Flute and Clarinet, 
Messrs. J. A. Kyle and T. W. Groneveldt. 
William Mason 
Mr. Geo. F. Root’s Quartette Party. 
Scotch Overture—“ In the Highlands,” in D, Op. 7,....... ss esi at N. W. Gade 

The great C Minor Symphony of Beethoven, was, with some few exceptions, 
well played throughout. One of the most glaring faults of Mr. Eisfeld as con- 
ductor, is his uncertainty and unsteadiness of time. This was quite apparent in 
the second movement, the andante, which, beginning with the violoncello solo, 
he took quite too fast. The orchestra, however, by its own weight, gradually 
slackened the time to the proper tempo.’ The third movement, we think, was 
given in the exact time. Upon previous occasions and under other conductors, 
the time has been taken faster, being entirely at variance with the spirit of the 
piece, while at the same time the rapidity of the movement entirely destroyed 
the effect of the double bass passages at the beginning of the second part. The 
greatest want felt throughout this symphony, and indeed in the other orchestral 
pieces, was the deficiency of the P.and P.P. In the mere execution of the notes 
there was very little to be done by the conductor, since this symphony has been 
played more than once at previous concerts of the society, and the members 
were quite familiar with their various parts. But we did expecta little im- 
provement in regard to the P.P: in this we were disappointed. Pray Mr. Fis- 
feld, attend to this matter another time. 

The Overture to Jessonda by Spohr, with which the second part opened, was 
well played, seeing that this too is familiar to the Orchestra, they having been 
drilled in its very difficult and complicated movements by previous conductors. 
The same fault of the absence of the P.P. was apparent in this also. Next in 
order Mr. Joseph Burke played the first part of De Beriot’s third concerto for 
the violin. Our readers will recollect that ina recent issue we spoke in most un- 
qualified and unreserved terms of Paul Julien’s performances. We allude to that 
article at the present time, that we may, by comparison do justice to one of the 
most deserving of our resident artists. Not the least of Mr. Burke’s merits is his 
true modesty and the absence of all affectation. We never listened to him with 
greater pleasure than on this occasion. One of the most difficult and rarely play- 
ed of De Beriot’s solos, it seemed to flow from Mr. Burke’s facile bow rather as a 
spontaneous effusion than as a laboured composition : the greatest difficulties va- 
nished, as if they had not existed, and not the slightest appearance of effort was 
visible during the entire performance. We have already stated that Paul Julien 
possesses all the elements of a great artiste. Of Mr. Burke we repeat the asser- 
tion with this addendum, that in him we have the full and perfect development 
of those powers and capabilities, which the youthful Julien may be said to pos- 
sess in embryo. In Mr. Burke we have the maturity and force of conception and 
execution, which, however great the promise youth may make, can only be ac- 
quired by actual experience and ripeness of years: we rank Mr. Burke second 
to no artiste that has visited our shores. Messrs. Kyle and Groneveldt played 
a Dialogo brillante for flute and clarionet. We were most happy to welcome the 
latter gentleman back, after an absence of several years, to the scene of his early 
success. Mr. G. is one of the finest players on his instrument we have ever listened 
to. His execution is clear and rapid, and his tone pure and sympathetic, while 
good taste reigns over all. As a composition the Duo was meagre and vapid, and 
not at all calculated to do justice to either of the players. 

The Scotch Overture by Gade, is in Mendelssohn’s style, not particularly 
“Scotch” but noisy, and although well written, by no means equal to what the 
same composer’s symphony (played by this society on a former occasion) had led 
us td expect.—Two vocal Quartettes by Mr. G. F. Root’s party, completed the 
programme. Ofthe style and powers of this party we have spoken in a late 
number, on the occasion of Eisfeld’s Soiree. To our opinion then expressed, we 
can only add, that as the room was larger, and the audience more numerous, 
than on the former occasion, the effect of the voices was scarcely as great, al- 
though they sang equally well. Wenoticed however, a change in the Alto voice, 
which did not strike us as an improvement: indeed that part was scarcely audi- 
ble, and consequently destroyed the balance of the voices, which we consider one 
of their greatest merits. Another counteracting influence was their juxtaposi- 
tion with the grand Orchestra, coming after the C. minor and Jessonda! Stil) 
they are the best vocal Quartette party we have heard in many a day. 

There are some other matters in reference to the general management of the 
Society, orchestra, conductors, &c., that we intended to have spoken of, but 
cannot to-day, as we have neither space nor time—they shal! be considered when 
we come to spéak of the last concert. 


Drama. 


BroapwAYy THEATRE.—Mr. Forrest has resumed his engagement at this 
house, we understand that he will add Timon of Athens and Zanga in the Re- 
venge to his list of characters during his present engagement, parts admirably 
adapted to the full display of his peculiar style of acting. 

Wa .acx’s THEATRE.—The announcement of the revival of an old standard 
Comedy and a new Drama, with an accredited London endorsement, filled this 
house to repletion on Monday evening. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s popular Every one has his Fault was the revival, compressed 
into three acts ; by this curtailment the audience are somewhat the gainers in 
being spared the infliction of the sentimental portions contained in the episodi- 
cal plot of the sufferings of the Irvine Family, but the Comedy itself presents 
only adisjointed resemblance of its original excellence. There was asingular want 
of connection in the scenes apparent on the first representation, rendered more 
palpable by the evident imperfectness in the text of one or two of the pricipal 
actors ; a fault rarely chargeable at this house. 

Mr. Blake assumed his usual character of Solus, the gay old Bachelor, resolved 
on matrimony. His making up was admirable, but even he, seemed to feel the 
cutting down of his fair proportions, and certainly exhibited an abatement of his 
accustomed genialities in the character. Sir Robert Bramble was entrusted to 
Walcott, who although an artist of unquestionable power, never seems capable 
of taking the leading light comedy men of the “Standard Drama.”—There is a 
bottom, a raciness, in these old specimens, very difficult to embody by the repre. 
sentatives of the fast effervescent school of this day. Mr. Brougham who, 
in changing his position from manager to actor, has become a thorough artist, 
and that too of the most versatile character ; gave a humourous and somewhat 
original conception of Mr. Harmony, infinitely more comic than we have been 
accustomed to see it of late years, and bating a somewhat tooantiquated making 
up, was a very fair representative of this exaggerated specimen of mendacious 
good nature. Mr. Placid and Lord Norland by Messrs. Lee and Hale, offered 
few points worthy of note, further than the more subdued tone of Mr. Hale’s 
Placid, and a certain over-doing in Mr. Lee’s Norland, that we would advise this 
promising young actor to avoid. The actors at Wallack’s are so admirably toned 
down to the colloquial repose of actual life in their comic representations, that 
any departure from this standard of good taste becomes peculiarly striking and 





offensive. Mrs. Blake’s Miss Wooburn, revelled in all the glories of powder, 








patches, hoops and lace,—and was a choice bit of this experienced actress's pe- 
culiar powers. Mrs. Hale was more animated than usual in the divorced Lady 
Ramble, and Mrs. Cramer, elegantly Xantippi-ish in Mrs. Placid. By the way, 
how did these latter ladies reconcile their anachronismsin dress? All the other 
characters in the play were costumed in the style of a century ago—they bloomed 
forth radiant in the latest mode of the present day. 

The new Drama of “ Pauline,” was however the main attraction of the even- 
ing, for reports of Mrs. Kean’s beautiful rendering of the heroine had prepared 
the minds of play-goers for a piece of decided excellence, and the (at this house) 
unusually large promises of the play bills prepared the audience for a carefully 
represented performance, under a manager, who stands unequalled in his know- 
ledge of stage effects ; and as far as Mr. Wallack’s supervision and efforts are 
concerned, Pauline may be cited as a model specimen of modern dramatic art. 
It is really perfect of its kind—every detail of stage business so beautifully ad- 
justed and executed with ever-telling precision. Scenery, costumes and acces- 
sories all in character, in excellent taste, and these auxiliaries aided by ex- 
cellent acting in the principal characters, and a careful subdued tone in the sub- 
ordinates. A piece with less merit than Pauline would have a limited run, upon 
the strength of what the management and the actors at this house have done 
for it. Of the merit of the piece itself we cannot speak in such decided terms of 
approbation ; it is a compound of the old Radcliffean Melo Drama, dashed with 
the eccentricities and horrors of the Corsican Brothers school. A school that 
we presume will find but small favour at the hands of the habitués of Wallack’s, 
where “ quips and cranks and wreathed smiles” are more in demand than is the 
exploded morbidly romantic school on which Pauline is founded. The plot is 
sufficiently startling to arrest and interest attention through three acts. The 
scene is laid in France Cownt Horace de Beauvelle, (Lester) a mysterious sort of 
gentleman, meets Pauline (Miss Keene) in India, where he exhibits his prowess 
in manfully rescuing the lady and a party from the jaws of a ravenous tigress, 
by his unerring skill with the rifle. The Count’s gallantry impresses the Lady’s 
heart, and he too is smitten by the Lady’s charms. They are separated but meet 
again in France, at the chateau of Madame Nerval (Mrs. Cramer), at this point 
of the story the drama opens, in a saloon of the chateau, where Lucien de Ner- 
val (Reynolds), and his friends are preparing for a Boar hunt in the neighbour- 
hood. The gentlemen proceed to their sport, and ladies are left to discuss the 
topics of the day. Pauline narrates her rencontre with De Beauvale ; this is in- 
terrupted by the shouts of the hunters, the ladies alarmed rush to the windows, 
where they see young de Nerval in close contact with an infuriated boar in the 
midst of shrieks and exclamations, the redoubted De Beauvaie enters, his trusty 
rifle in hand. He shoots the boar, and thus rescues de Nerval and restores the 
equanimity of the ladies. The acquaintance between the lovers is happily re- 
newed ; the Count proposes to Pauline, is accepted, and they are married. 

A lapse of a twelvemonth brings us to the second act, the scene a Cabaret on 
the coast of Normandy. Pauline arrives here, on her way to seek her husband, 
who we learn is at his Chateau de Burcy, in the vicinity. The lady is detained 
for the want of post horses, and finds an old friend, Harriet Wildfort (Mrs, 
Hale), an inmate at the Cabaret. To her she reveals her position with De Bea- 
vale, who is a most extraordinary personage, constantly sleeping with pistols 
under his pillow, and a horse ready saddled always awaiting his orders. From 
these and other suspicious acts of her husband Pauline is perplexed in the ex- 
treme. De Beauvale now unexpectedly enters, accompanied by his two friends 
Henri and Maz (Messrs. Chandler and Lee), and assumes the indignant at find- 
ing his wife in Normandy, when he had commanded her to stay in Paris. He 
however pardons her disobedience of orders, and conveys her to the Chateau de 
Burcy, where a thrilling series of events takes place quite in the Udolphian style. 
Pauline is discovered in her chamber, attended by Zucaro (Rea), a Malay servi- 
tor of the Count’s, equally mystical in his movements as is his master. The 
lady desires to be left alone, the Malay retires, and Pauline bewails her fate. 
The Count it appears has again left her. To divert her thoughts she determines 
to seek refuge in reading ; and in taking a volume from a book-case in the room 
she discovers a secret spring, which pressed upon, turns the book-case and dis- 
closes a passage in the wall. She becomes wild with terror. To add to her hor- 
rors, the light is extinguished. The elements are raging furiously without, and 
in the pauses of the storm she hears shrieks and the report of fire arms. She 
raghes franticly to the casement, and there by the gleams of flashing lightning 
she sees a body borne into the vaults of the Chateau by figures dressed in 
blouses, and in one of them she discovers her husband. Horror-stricken she 
summons Zucaro, and demands to see De Beauvale ; the Malay denies that he is 
in the Chateau, and leaves her. Pauline is now distracted with fears for her life, 
a noise is heard at the secret door, and she hurriedly throws herself upon the 
bed and feigns to sleep. De Beautale enters from the concealed passage, exa- 
mines her situation, and believing her to be asleep retires. Pauline now despe- 
rate, determines to follow him through the secret door, and the scene changes to 
a vault beneath the Chateau, where the real character of De Beauvale and his 
companions is disclosed. They are robbers, and have stopped Pauline’s friend, 
Harriet Wildfort, and her husband, murdering the latter, and have brought the 
lady captive into the vault. Max and Henri each claim possession of the prize, 
and De Beauvale, to settle their disputes, coolly shoots the lady dead, and at the 
same moment the door in the vault bursts open, the distracted Pauline is dis- 
covered, shrieking for vengeance on the murderer—and the act closes with a 
grand tableau of horror. 

The third act opens at the Chateau de Nerval, where preparations are making 
for the marriage of Gabrielle de Nerval (Mrs. Stephens), with no less a personage 
than the redoubted Count de Beauvale, who we learn has some months before 
lost his wife, and is now the accepted lover of Gabrielle. The marriage is to 
take place at twelve o'clock, and Lucien De Nerval, who has been long absent 
from his family, is expected home to witness the ceremony. He arrives, and is 
mysteriously silent as to the causes of his absence. The guests arrive, the Count 
De Beauvale appears, and the marriage contract is signed. A grand denouement 
now takes place. Lucien seizes the contract, tears it indignantly to atoms, de- 
nounces De Beauvale as a robber and murderer, and declares Pauline to be still 
alive, Lucien having released her from a dungeon in the Chateau de Burcy, 
where she had been confined by the Count—and to verify his charge he leads in 
Pauline. All is now confusion—the ladies retire, and the guests are requested 
to depart. De Beauvale is left alone with De Nerval, whom he challenges to 
mortal combat, but exacts that only one pistol shall be loaded, and that, after 
placing beth the pistols under the cover of a table, they shall be drawn forth by 
the combatants, and then shots shall be exchanged across the table. This is 
done ; they fire, and De Beauvale falls instantaneously dead. Pauline and the 
ladies enter shrieking, and the curtain falls. 

We have left ourselves but small space to speak of the acting of this singular 
drama. Mr. Lester’s beautiful rendition of De Beauvale is really a thing to be 
seen as a specimen of consummate art. He is a picture in appearance, and his 
acting throughout is of the very highest kind of refined, and we might add intel- 
lectual, melodramatic excellence. The singularly chaste dialogue of the piece 
admits of this high toned execution, for the language never rises above the ordi- 
nary level of colloquiality, and one great charm in the acting is that all the lead- 
ing characters preserve a similar chasteness in the delivery of their parts. Miss 
Laura Keene is severely tested in points where her force is not the strongest. 
Pathos, passion, and deep feeling, require either great natural or highly culti- 
vated powers. Miss Keene is not possessed, as yet, of either of these essentials, 
and yet she exhibits sufficient in Pauline to warrant the belief that her powers, 
under due training, might become highly developed. Her Pauline is delicate, 
truthful, and oftentimes effective, but it wants depth, force, and artistic finish. 
In fine she makes us regret rather the absence of what might be done with the 
part, than satisfies us with what she actually accomplishes—a feeling equally 
elicited in the Lady of Lyons.—Mr. Reynolds shows more carefulness and study 
in De Nerval, than has been usual with him of late ; and the subordinate male 
characters were laudably perfect and attentive to the duties of the scene.—Mrs. 
Cramer is somewhat affectedly elegant in Madame de Nerval, but yet critically 
correct ; and Mrs. Stephens looks and acts the young lady as well as an actress 
accustomed to arch chambermaids can be expected to assume the mistress.— 
Mrs. Hale has the merit of doing her very small part without attempting to 
make it a great one. 

Burton’s THEATRE.—The well filled repertory of stock pieces at this house 
has served to draw excellent houses during the week ; but on Monday next we 
are promised a revival of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” with new scenes, cos- 
tumes, &c. Shakspeare seems hardly at home at Burton’s. We trust however 
that this, the greatest of his comedies, may meet considerate treatment at the 
hands of both Manager and actors. We shall duly report its production next 
week. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Mr. Brown’s Lerrers To a Youne Max anour Town ; etc. By W. ©. 
Thackeray. New York. Appletons.—This little collection of gleanings 
from Punch forms a volume of Appletons’ “ Popular Library of the Best 
Authors,” and will be generally aceeptable, now that personal acquaint- 
ance with our upright and downright countryman is so extensively added 
to floating reminiscenses of his works. Instead, however, of seriously cri- 
ticising these early buddings of his pleasant wit and close scrutiny of the 
world, we shall give our readers his preface to this edition in his own 


words. It runs thus: 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE. ewes 

into this country I found that the projectors of this series of little 
perks bak eeonted my A by publishing a number of early works, which 
have appeared under various pseudonymes during the last fifteen years. I was 
not the master to choose what stories of mine should appear or not : these mis- 
cellanies were all advertised, or in course of publication ; nor have I had the 
good fortune to be able to draw a pen, or alter a blunder of author or printer, 
except in the case of the ——_ ing volumes, which contain contributions to 
Punch, whence I have been ena to make something like aselection. Inthe 
« Letters of Mr. Brown” and the succeeding short essays and descriptive pieces, 
somethi ver and less burlesque was attempted than in other pieces which 
I here pu’ My friend, the ‘‘ Fat Contributor,” accompanied Mr. Titmarsh 
in his “ Journey from Cornhill to Cairo.” The Prize novel contains imitations, 
not malicious | hope, nor unamusing, of the writings of some contemporaries 
who still live and flourish in the novelist’s calling. I myself had scarcely entered 
on it when these burlesque tales were begun, and stopped further parody from a 
sense that this merry task of making fun of the novelists should be left to younger 
hands than my own; and in a little book published some four years since, in 
England, by my friends Messrs. Hannay & Shirley Brooks, I saw a caricature of 
myself and writings to the full as ludicrous and faithful as the Prize novels of 
Mr. Punch. Nor was there, had I desired it, any possibility of reventing the 
reappearance of these performances. Other publishers besides the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton were ready to bring my hidden works to the light. Very many of the 
other books printed, I have not seen since their appearance twelve years ago, 
and it was with no small feelings of curiosity (remembering under what sad cir- 
cumstances the tale had been left unfinished,) that I bought the incomplete 
“Shabby Genteel Story,” in a railway car, on my first journey from Boston 
hither, from a rosy-cheeked, little peripatetic book merchant, who called out 
“ Thackeray’s Works :’—in such a kind, gay voice, as gave me a feeling of 
friendship and welcome. é ; 

Here is an opportunity of being either satiric or sentimental. The careless pa- 

rs written at an early period, and never seen since the printer’s boy carried 
hem away, are brought back and laid at the father’s door, and he cannot, if he 
would, forget or disown his own children. j : 

Why were some of these little brats brought out of their obscurity ? Town toa 
feeling of anything but pleasure in reviewing some of these misshapen juvenile 
creatures which the publisher has disinterred and resuscitated. There are two 

rformances especially, (among the critical and biographical works of the eru- 
Bite Mr. Yellow Plush) which I am very sorry to see reproduced, and I ask par- 
don of the author of the “‘ Caxtons” for a lampoon, which I know he himself has 
forgiven, and which I wish I could recal. : : 

I had never seen that eminent writer but once in public when this satire was 
penned, and wonder at the recklessness of the young man who could fancy such 

rsonality was harmless jocularity, and never calculate that it might give pain. 

he best experiences of my life have been gained since that time of youth and 
gaiety and careless laughter. I allude to them, perhaps, because I would 
not have any kind and friendly American reader judge of me by these wild 
performances of early years. uch a retrospect as the sight of these old ac- 
quaintances perforce occasioned, cannot, if they would, be gay. The old scenes 
return, the remembrance of the by-gone time, the chamber in which the stories 
‘were written ; the faces that shone round the table. Some biographers in this 
country have been pleased to depict that homely apartment after a very strange 
and romantic fashion ; and an author in the direst struggles of poverty waited 
upon by a family domestic in “ all the splendour of his menial decorations,” has 
been circumstantially described to the reader’s amusement as well as the writer's 
own. I may od grey to assure the former that the splendour and the want 
hoe —_ fanciful ; and that the meals were not only sufficient, but honestly 

aid for. 
, That extreme liberality with which American publishers have printed the 
works of English authors, has had at least this beneficial result for us, that our 
names and writings are known by multitudes using our common mother tongue, 
who never had heard of us or our books but for the speculators who have sent 
them all over this continent. 

It is, of course, not unnatural for the English writer to hope, that some day 
he may share a portion of the profits which his works bring at present to the 
persons who vend them in this country ; and I am bound gratefully to say my- 
self, that since my arrival here I have met with several publishing houses who 
are willing to acknowledge our little claim to participate in the advantages 
arising out of our books ; and the present writer having long since ascertained 
that a po of a loaf is more satisfactory than no bread at all, gratefully ae 
cepts and acknowledges several slices which the book purveyers in this city have 
proffered him of their own free will. 

If we are not paid in fall and in specie as yet, English writers surely ought to 
be thankfal for the very great kindness and friendliness with which the Ameri- 
can public receives them; and if we hope some day that measures may pass 
here to legalize our right to profit a little by the commodities which we invent 
and in which we deal, I for one can cheerfully say, that the good will towards us 
from publishers and public is undoubted, and wait for still better times with per- 
fect confidence and humour. 

If 1 have to complain of any special hardship, it is, not that our favourite works 
are reproduced, and our children introduced to the American public: children, 
whom we have educated with care, and in whom we take a little paternal pride : 
but that ancient magazines are ransacked, and shabby old articles dragged out, 
which we had gladly left in the wardrobes where they have lain hidden many 
years. There is no control, however, over a man’s thoughts—once uttered and 
printed, back they come upon us on any sudden day; and in this collection, 
which Messrs. Appleton are peg I find two or three such early produc- 
tions of my own that I would gladly take back, but that they have long since 
gone out of the paternal guardianship. 

If not printed in this series, they would have appeared from other presses, 
—— not the slightest need of the author’s own imprimatur ; and I cannot suf- 
ficiently condole with a literary gentleman of this city, who (in his voyages of 
professional adventure) came upon an early performance of mine, which shall be 
nameless, carried the news of the ge | to a publisher of books, and had ac- 
tually done me the favour to sell my book to that liberal man, when, behold, 
Messrs. Appleton announced the book in the press, and my we had to re- 
fund the prize-money which had been paid him. And if he is alittle chagrined 
at finding other intrepid voyagers beforehand with him in taking possession of 
my island, and the American flag already floating there, he will understand the 
feelings of the harmless but kindly treated aboriginal native, who makes every 
sign of peace, who smokes the pipe of submission, and meekly acquiesces im his 
own annexation. 

It is said that those only who win should laugh ; I think, in this case, my 
readers will not grudge the losing side its share of harmless good humour : if I 

have contributed to theirs, or provided them with means of amusement, I am 
glad to think my books have found favour with the American public, as I am 
proud to own the great and cordial welcome with which they have received me. 

New York, December, 1852. W. M. THACKERAY. 


Hine Arts. 


THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION. 
AT THE ROOMS OF THE ART UNION. 

Werefered to the opening of this exhibition last week. We now proceed 
to @ more detailed notice. The collection takes its name from the many 
pictures it contains relating to Washington. The pictures as before sta- 
ted, belong to private individuals, having been loaned for public ex- 
hibition to the Committee of gentlemen, by whom the exhibition is got up, 
and the proceeds, beyond expenses, is to go in aid of the funds of the New 
York Gallery of the Fine Arts. It is the best collection of original Ameri- 
can pictures probably ever open to the public, and greatly are that public 
indebted to the gentlemen with whom the idea of such an exhibition 
originated—who have taken the trouble, no slight affair by the by 
of bringing such a collection together. Prominent over every thing 
else is Leutze’s great picture of Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware. It occupies the whole of the lqwer end of the large room— 
We have already expressed our opinion of the merits of this noble 
picture, and all we deem it necessary now to say is that its effect is great- 
ly improved by its present position. The spectator may eontemplate it at 
a greater distance, and get the full effect of the perspective. The view of 
the ice-encumbered river from about the centre of the gallery is very fine. 
In the area allotted to the front of the picture, from which the spectator is 
separated by a raised barrier, stands two remarkable busts of Washington. 
One by Powers, the other the celebrated bust taken from life by Houdon 
the French sculptor, now in the possession of Mrs. Gibbs of this city. Pow- 
ers’ bust is large and massive. It has a look of dignity and majesty. But 
it is not the real Washington, but Washington idealised. The poetical 
conception of the sculptor has taken the place of that familiar head. The 
Man has passed into a classic myth. Turn from this to Houdon’s and at 
once the living man is before you. You need not be told that this was 
modelled from the life. You see it. Powers’ bust looks like a dreamy 





‘in stone. Something of the same vividness and life-like reality will be 





thing before this being of flesh and blood. Those who: have seen in the 
lobby of the Theatre Francais, the statute of Voltaire seated in his chair 
by Houdon or entering the Church of the Carathusians at Rome, have 
stood before the statue of their founder St. Bruno, by the same artist, that 
figure which Gregory XVI said would speak if the rule of his order did not 
forbid it, are able to appreciate what this wonderful man could accomplish 


found in this bust. In the erect head, the distinct look of the eye, the rai- 
sed and compressed lower lip, and the strongly marked visage. You see be- 
fore you the military commander. The man of fixed purpose who was never 
known to smile. This is Washington after the Revolution and the best re- 
presentation of him ever given. When it was taken he was in the fullness 
and maturity of his powers and had reached the apex of his fame. Hou- 
don came to this country to execute the full length statue of Washington, 
now in the Capital at Richmond, Va., which Chief Justice Marshall pro- 
nounced to be as near the living man as it was possible to conceive. We 
have seen this full length and the head in the bust appears to be the same 
except that in the statue, the face has a more attenuated look. The head as 
detached in the bust is more interesting. The mouth here is handsome, and 
the well cut eye-lid and finely arched brow approximate to beauty. 
The longer this bust is looked at, the more it will be admired. 

Next in point of interest, is the large full length by Stuart, No. 90, known 
as the Pierrpoint Washington. This is the familiar picture from which the 
figure of Washington is taken when he is represented as the Father of his 
Country in public ‘transparencies, and is known all over the United States 
and in Europe by the numberless engravings of it. He is represented ina 
state apartment as President, in a full dress of black velvet, with black 
silk stockings, knee buckles, and standing collar with a tie behind, his 
hair powdered, with a white cravat and bountiful lace frill. At his side, 
and in the foreground of the picture, is a table with books and papers, 
upon which a large inkstand is a prominent object, the red cover of the 
table is thrown up at the side, showing one of the legs carved in the form 
of the Roman fasces. Washington stands in front of the chair of state, in 
a commanding attitude, as if he was about to speak; his right arm and 
hand outstretched, the left extended downwards and holding the civic 
sword. Stuart has thrown great vigour and force into this picture. His 
vigorous touch is especially observable in the face. In the full and highly 
arched eyebrow, the over prominent nose, the large and firmly compressed 
mouth. The mouth is wider, and a more characteristic feature of the face 
than in the Houdon bust. The colour is well worked up, giving the face 
great strength and effect. The whole picture is a most striking represen- 
tation of a public man, Next to the Powers bust, 105, is a picture that 
will be looked upon with much interest, from the circumstance that Wash- 
ington esteemed it the best portrait that had been taken of him. It is 
painted by Pine, an Englishman who came to this country in 1782, and 
died in Philadelphia. It is an interesting portrait, though as a work of 
art not of very great merit. It is very unlike the more familiar repre- 
sentations, so much so, that many at first would not recognise it, and 
strongly resembles’ the bust of Houdon, though the faee in the pic- 
ture looks much older than that in the bust. It is a half-length. Washing- 
ton is represented in a light blue military coat faced with buff. His right 
hand is resting upon a cane ; the head is very erect as in the Houdon bust ; 
the features are sharp and angular, and the corrugated wrinkles in the 
neck show the marks of age. The face is more pleasing than in Stuart’s 
picture ; and its length, and the peculiar erectness of the head gives some- 
thing of an Indian look to both face and figure. This picture was found 
by the possessor, Mr. Brevoort, in Montreal. A duplicate of it exists in 





Philadelphia. 

47. Head of Washington. Stuart. The head here is more carefully 
painted than in the large picture, but it has not the same strength and 
power, There is more evenness of colour, but not the same vigour of 
touch. This picture belongs to Mrs. Gibbs, the possessor of the Houdon 
Bust.—37. Copy of this picture, by Durand, belonging to the Gallery of 
the Fine Arts. Feeble and wanting in colour.—63, Copy of the head of 
Martha Washington, by the same ; also feeble.—24. Washington upon 
Dorchester Heights ; a large picture by Leutze, painted by this industri- 
ous artist upon his recent visit to thiscountry. It represents Washington 
at about the age of forty, standing in front of a cannon with his hand rest- 
ing upon the piece. The ground is covered with snow, and about him the 
troops are busily engaged in throwing up entrenchments and placing can- 
non. The bay and harbour of Boston is seen in the distance. On the left, 
Genl. Putnam is observed on the entrenchment directing the works. There 
is a good deal of merit in this picture, but it is not to be ranked with 
Leutze’s best. There is a fine effect of winter sunlight upon several parts 
of Washington’s person. His figure is the principal point in the picture, 
occupying with the cannon the main foreground. The face is handsome, 
is full of intelligence, and has a most pleasing expression. It has the 
crispness of the morning frost. The painting of the lower part of the per- 
son is not so happy. To our eye the legs look diminutive; not stout 
enough for the figure. But this effect may be owing to the outspreading 
from the person of the military cloak, which, fastened at the neck, is blown 
open by the fresh morning wind. Then again the legs do not seem suffi- 
ciently planted upon the earth. The body does not repose naturally by 
its own weight. But the face in the picture will grow upon the observer. 
It is of course ideal as a representation of Washington at that time of 
life, no portrait existing to show what his appearance then was. As 
an effort therefore to represent him as he might and probably as he did 
look at forty, it is very clever—84. Washington in his youth, by Leutze. 
A very pleasant picture. The future hero, who has been out either for 
field sports or surveying, is represented as pausing and looking upward, in 
the act of stepping over a fallen tree, with his gun resting against his 
shoulder, and followed by a negro boy carrying his surveying instru- 
ments. He has the appearance of a youth of 18, and is decidedly hand- 
some. The face is from a minature taken of him in his youth, in ihe pos- 
session of his adopted son Mr. Custis. 

31. News from Lexington. Leutze. The composition of this picture 
is altogether unworthy of Leutze, and yet there are some fine things in it. 
The light is good, there is strength of colour, and the hand of a master is 
seen in the painting of some of the details. Five women are collected in 
the left foreground of the picture, watching with excited looks the depar- 
ture of the men for the battle. The implements of husbandry are left ly- 
ing in the field. A drummer is flying past on a horse spreading the news, 
and men are hurrying to the scene of action. The composition is confused, 
and the picture bears marks throughout of having been too hastily painted. 
The trees and the dresses of the crowd of women are better painted than 
any thing else, and we were especially pleased with a most characteristic 
looking American farm-house.—10. Head of Samuel A. Otis. Esteemed 
in Boston one of the best of Stuart’s portraits. The colour is good, but 
the picture is inferior to several by Stuart in this collection. —80. Head of 
Jefferson. A feeble picture for Stuart.—80. John Adams. Stuart. We 
are disappointed in this picture. The colour is better than in the Jeffer} 
son, but there is little in it to indicate the great leader of the provincial 
Congress. Though the face is round and full it has a pinched-up look.— 
136. Madison, by Stuart. A head. In this we are also disappointed. If 
Madison looked as he is here represented he had a very queer face. There 
is some fire however in the eye. An old connoiseur remarked to us that 
it appeared to him like a copy from a better picture by an inferior hand.— 
55. Head of Munroe. Stuart. A rough, strong, and good portrait. There 





is more power in it than in any of the others, The painting of the pow- | 


Jesuits who had accom 








dered hair is bad. The colour is well worked up and effective. These four 
last heads also belong to Mrs. Gibbs.—2. Portrait of Major-Genl. Gates. 
A glorious picture. The best, in our judgment, that Stuart ever painted. 
It has something of the manner of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is fully equal 
to any production of that fine portrait painter. Gates is represented in 
full uniform ; one hand supported upon the hilt of his sword, the other 
resting upon it, holding a paper. He is painted with his left side towards. 
the spectator, the face turned outwards, with an easy repose that is inimi- 
table. The picture is a triumph of portraiture, and would be a gem in 
any collection in Europe.—43. Head of Robert Morris. Stuart. Excel- 
lent. A good specimen of Stuart asa colourist. The head is carefully 
drawn, and the face is full of expression. There can be little doubt but 


that it was a good likeness. The picture is somewhat obscured, and wants 
cleaning. It will bear close examination. : 


108. Baron Steuben, from the Manor House in Albany. There is@ 
certain kind of strength in this picture, but it has very little merit. The 
colour of the face seems to have faded into a disagreeable yellow, which 
in connexion with the buff vest and facing of the uniform and the buff 
breeches, imparts to the whole picture a wooden look. It is only interest- 
ing as a likeness of this celebrated officer of the American revolution.. 
There are three pictures by Copley, the father of Lord Lyndhurst, painted. 
while he resided in this country, viz. 41. Harrison Gray, the treasurer of. 
Massachusetts, a very good portrait no doubt of the man, but of very little 
interest as a picture—.45. Portrait of Mrs. Otis, The lady is painted im 
the sylvan style that was fashionable a century ago. The bosom half ex- 
posed, with a shepherd’s crook carried across the shoulder. It has tone 
and colour, and for a portrait is pleasing and nothing more.—78. The daugh- 
ter of John Adams, and sister of John Quincy Adams, Mrs. Col. Wm. - 
Smith. A charming picture, in Copley’s happiest vein, and as sweet a 
face as was ever painted. The lower part of the picture-is left unfinished, 
and it is not in as good preservation as could have been wished. There is 
great merit in this picture. In purity of colour it brings us back to 
Vandyke. The balancing of the gray and warm tints in the face is worthy 
of that great master. With what freedom and lightness has Copley 
drawn the powdered hair. These rich ringlets confined across the fore- 
head by a band of pearls. It iseasily to be seen that the painter’s heart 
was in the work, and wellit might be with such a loveable face to transfer 
to canvass. We were told by a descendant that the lady had the honour 
of dancing with Washington. We should express it differently and say, 
in view of such a partner that he had the honour of dancing with her, if it 
can be conceived that Washington ever danced. She still survives at the 
advanced age of 80.—131. Fulllength of 4lerander Hamilton painted by 
Trumbull for the New York Chamber of Commerce. This is the finest 
portrait we have ever seen by Trumbull. Nothing could be more easy and 
graceful than the figure. Thereis an air about the whole picture, mach 
more easy to appreciate than to describe. It is most carefully painted, 
and is especially commendable in colour, It is so managed as to coneen- 
trate the look of the spectator upon the face, and a handsome manly face 
itis, This picture was unfortunately injured in its hurried removal dur- 
ing the great fire in N. Y. in 1835, a large rent having been made in the 
lower part of the face. It is singular for so valuable a picture, that no at- 
tempt should have been made to repair it. We must close for the present. 
Next week we shall continue our notice of this most interesting col- 


lection. 
—_—_. 


DEMETRIUS ; A CHARACTER. 


When he entered Moscow, it was still a prey to the ravages of famine, 
and misery prevailed throughout the city. He succeeded in promptly re- 
medying this sad state of things by wise regulations which, by encourag- 
ing commerce and the pcre. of food, soon produced abundance 
the plaee of déarth. He also applied himself, from the very outset of his 
reign, to reforming the administration of justice, by setting bounds to 
the rapacity of the judges, and prohibiting the slowness of their proceed- 
ings. Following the example of many Tsars whose memory was cherished 
in the traditions of the people, he appeared every Sunday and Wednesday 
on the threshold of his palace, and there received all petitions with his own 
hands. He interrogated his petitioners with kindness, listened atiently 
to their statements, and frequently terminated witha single word an affair 
which had lasted for long years. Ifhe found it necessary to reject a re- 
quest, he did it with so much considerateness, that his obliging words gave 
almost as much satisfaction as if he had granted a favour. 

His indefatigable activity of mind and body astonished all his court ; 
but the Muscovites, accustomed to the solemn etiquette of their Tsars, 
thought that he was sometimes gone in dignity. For example, instead 
of going to church in a carriage, according to custom, he repaired thither 
on horseback, and frequently on a restive steed which he took delight in 
managing. When Ivan, Feodor, or Boris mounted on horseback (and that 
happened very rarely), a well-trained hackney was brought to them ; one 
dignitary of the empire placed a stool, another held the stirrup ; the Tsar 
was lifted into his saddle, and the whole affair was managed gravely and. 
perp © Matters had now thoroughly changed. With the agility of 
a child of the steppes, Demetrius loved to ride a restive stallion ; with one 
hand he seized the mane of his horse, and leaped into his seat before his 
officers had time to discharge their respective duties. In former times, the 
Tsars never passed from one room into another without being supported 
under the arms by several of their courtiers. They were guided and led 
about like children in leading-strings. All these tiresome ceremonies were 
now set aside. The new Tsar went out of his palace without informing any 
one, almost always without a guard, executing on the spur of the moment 
any thought that occurred to his mind. He walked on foot through the 
town, sometimes inspecting the works of a cannon-foundry which he had 
just established at Moscow, sometimes entering into the shops, chatting 
with the merchants, especially with foreigners, and displaying great curi- 
osity to examine everything and become acquainted with the instruments 
and products of their industry. His chamberlains and body- fre- 
quently had to look for him in street after street, and found it extremely 
difficult to find him again. Whenever he heard of any new branch of in- 
dustry, he immediately became desirous to introduce it into Russia, and 
made the most advantageous offers to skilful artisans and enlightened mer- 
chants in order to induce them to settle in his dominions. He was fond of 
the arts, and particularly of music. It is said that he was the first Tsar 
who took vocal and instrumental performers into his service. During his 
meals, symphonies were executed—a Polish fashion, then newly intro- 
duced, and regarded almost as scandalous by the Russians. Many persons 
would have preferred that he should have got drunk with his buffoons, like 
Ivan the Terrible, rather than that he should listen to German or Polish 
musicians. Contrary to the usage which was then general in Russia, he 
never indulged in the siesta after his meals; he was always in motion. 
Even his diversions bore witness to his craving after activity. The most vio- 
lent exercises were those which he preferred. Falconry and horse-racin 
were his means of relaxation after his labours in the cabinet. A bold a 
accomplished horseman, he took delight in breaking in the most unruly 
horses. One day at Toininsk, it was resolved that a bear-fight, the favour- 
ite amusement of the nobility at that period, should be got up in his 
honour. bear was caught in the woods, and let loose again in a king 
of arena, in which huntsmen armed with pikes put him to death, or were 
themselves torn to pieces by the infuriated animal. The pacific F 
Ivanovitch used to take great pleasure in these cruel apectanys ut 
Demetrius was not a man to Took at such conflicts from the top ofa bal- 
cony. Disregarding the entreaties of his courtiers, he went down alone 
into the arena, ordered an enormous bear to be let loose upon him, and 
killed him with a thrust of his boar-spear. F 
His skill in all warlike exercises, and his dashing intrepidity, gained him 
the admiration of his soldiers, and especially ofthe Cossacks ; but the mass 
of the nation found it difficult to reconcile this restlessness and taste for 
useless dangers with the idea which they had formed to themselves of a 
Tsar of all the Russias. Scrupulous persons, in particular, found much to 
complain of in his conduct, in all that regarded religious practices. He 
was inattentive at divine service, he frequently forgot to salute the holy 
images before taking his meals, and he sometimes rose abruptly from 
table, without washing his hands. This was then considered the height of 
impiety. Another crime imputed to him was that he did not go regularly 
to the bath on Saturdays. the day of his coronation, one of the Po 
ed him paid him a compliment in Latin, which 








no one understood, 
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the Tear, perhaps, as little as any one ; but the de- 
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votees had no doubt that the speech contained horrid blasphemies against 
the national religion, for all knew that Latin was the lan of the Pa- 
pists. Sometimes, when speaking to Russian ecel used the 
expression, “ Your religion, your worship. It was inferred’ from this 
that he had his own particular religion, which could be nothing else than 
the Latin heresy. At one of the sittings of the Imperial Council, it was 
nted to bim that a proposition which he just brought forward 

was condemned by the seventh cecumenical council, the last whose autho- 
is ene by the Greek Church. “ Well,” he replied, “ what of 
that? The eighth council may, very likely, come to a contrary decision 
on the matter.” What could have been his idea in uttering these impru- 
dent words? It may be that he was — of this point in ecclesiasti- 
<al history ; but, at all events his w were re as an abominable 
blasphemy and an involuntary confession of Catholicism. It began to 
be whispered that this Tsar, so petulant, so full of contempt for ancient 
customs, might possibly not be a Russian, and that his orthodoxy was as- 
suredly of a most suspicious character. As he loved magnificence, and 
affected to enco the arts, he had caused to be placed at the door of a 
palace which he had just had built, a Cerberus in bronze, whose throat, 
says an annalist, gave forth a terrible noise whenever it was touched. This 
invention, the workmanship of some German mechanic, and which does 
small credit to the taste of Demetrius, appeared to the eyes of the people 
a piece of devilry, and a fit ensign for a wizard’s laboratory. The pious 
annalist, from whom I borrow anecdote, echoing, probably, the re- 
marks of the Muscovite mo regards it as presaging the abode which 
awaited the Tsar in eternity—“ hell and darkness.” — Demetrius, by Meri- 

mée. 


WRECK OF THE STEAMER “VICTORIA.” 


The City of Dublin Steam-ship Company’s vessel Queen Victoria, which 
left Liverpool on Monday at noon, with 120 souls on board, ran on the 
rocks off the Howth Lighthouse, in a dense fog, at a few minutes hefore 
two o’clock on Tuesday morning, and instantaneously went to pieces. The 
screams of the affrighted passengers and crew were heard by the parties 
on board the Roscommon steamer, which had just left Kingstown harbour 
for Holyhead. The captain hove to immediately, and by great exertion 
succeeded in picking up between forty and fifty persons who were strug- 

in the water. The scene presented on lagen at + Oe eenia 
é trending. In every direction, as far e 

—_ nto ~» the rang trunks, penn, barrels, baskets, and all other 
pp ons of luggage belonging to the passengers, were seen floating on 
the water. 

Some particulars of this shocking catastrophe are furnished by the Dub- 
lin Freeman’s Journal. é : 

“The Queen Victoria was commanded by Captain Church, an officer of 
»the highest character, and a wide experience. All went well until about 
thalf- one a.m. of Tuesday. Then the snow was falling thickly and fast, 
ami The look-out was hopeless, so impenetrable was the cloud. The Kish 

t had been sighted, but the Bailey Light was not visible. ‘The first 
intmetion those who happened to be on deck had of their impending dan- 

r was a hurried and _— cry from the first mate to stop the vessel. 
The mate, who was on the look-out at the starboard bow, was horrified to 
perceive, looming dimly through the snow cloud, at a distance of not more 
than twenty the dark and rugged cliffs of Howth, a little to the 
north of the Bailey Light. He immediately gave the order to stop, but it 
was too late, and the next instant the doomed vessel went headlong upon 
the rock with a fearful and appalling crash. The captain was instantly 
upon deck, and gave orders to reverse the engines ; this was done and the 
vessel being released from the rocks, backed out into deep water, when, 
finding that she was rapidly sinking, the captain attempted to run her 

ashore, In the meantime a scene of the most melancholy and heartrend- 
owes nae ensued. The cabin passengers were, of course, in bed, and, 
awakened by the shock of the collision, rushed, half dressed, and 

some almost in a state of nudity, upon the deck, when, to their horror, they 
found the ship fast going down. The steerage passengers, affrighted and 
dismayed, were running in wild confusion about the deck, vainly‘ seeking 
for some mode of escape—husbands were looking for their wives, wives 
were clinging to their husbands, and mothers, clasping their helpless chil- 
dren to their breasts, were uttering impassioned prayers to Heaven for suc- 
cour and for mercy. The dark waves dashing round the vessel, the snow 
fal in thick masses, ‘making darkness visible,’ the supplications for 
help, the frenzied shrieks of despair, and the fearful confusion that prevail- 
ed on board the unfortunate ship, all combined to constitute a scene of the 


most agonizing and appalling character—enough to unnerve the stoutest 
4heart—and w 


ch will ever remain engraven upon the memories of those 
who were fortunate enough to survive it.” 

Mr. Ralph, a shipowner, one of the saved, and the saver of others, has 
given a graphic description of his share: “ Having some knowledge of 
seamanship, I looked about me to see if I could be of any service ; the 
snow was falling fast ; the greatest confusion prevailed; the captain 
called out to the people to ‘be quiet, that there was no danger, and that 
all would be saved.’ There was little attention paid to him, as the vessel 
was sinking, bow fore-most, and the passengers were crying out ‘ for God’s 
sake to get out the boats.’ The starboard boat was lowered down full of 
ple, but capsized the moment it touched the water, and all in it were 
Dee. A boat on the larboard quarter was then lowered, and I jumped 
into it. Sixteen others also got in. She immediately begun to fill with 
water, and we all expected death. A boy who was with us felt in the 
bottom of the boat, and found that the plug was out ; he put his fingers 
into the hole, and this partially checked the leak. I then baled out the 
water with my hat. Then we looked about us for oars, and found that 
they were firmly lashed to the boat, but none of us had a knife to cut 
the cords. By main force we broke the lashings and got out two oars. I 
took one of them, and a man-of-war’s boy, named Kegg, another, and we 
pulled the boat under the lighthouse, and landed fourteen people on the 
rocks. I and Kegg, and the boy still keeping his finger in the plug-ho e, 
again pulled out towards the sinking ship, and in doing so we saw the 
Roscommon steamer, and rowed to her. We got acork from the Ros- 
common with which we plugged the_hole in the bottom of the boat, and 
we then proceeded to the wreck. We found that she had disappeared, 
and that nothing but her masts was to be seen above the water. veral 
es were seen clinging to the spars. We took off five who were on the 
mast, and were going to take the others off the main-mast, but the 
steward, who was one of them, cried rut, ‘ Don’t mind us, my dear fellow ; 
the Roscommon’s boats will take us up.’ We then pulled to the shore, 
and having landed the five, we returned again towards the wreck, when 
we were picked up ourselves by the boats of the Roscommon. The people 
on the rocks were also taken up, and we were all brought to Kingstown 
this morning. Among those in the boat with me were Mr. Walsh, of Athy, 
county of-Kildare ; Mr. John Francis Duffy, Queensquare, Dublin ; and 
Mr. J. B. Scott, of Andrews and Co.’s. Poor Mr. Walsh lost his wife ; she 
was on the quarter-deck when we first drifted off, and he called on her to 
jump into the sea. I begged her not to do so, for we bad then no oars, and 
we could not pull to give her any assistance, so she must have been lost. 
I said, * For ’s sake, my dear woman, stay where you are, and we’ll 
come back for you as soon as we land the people we have on 
board.” Isaid to Walsh, ‘If pour wife jumps all these country people will 
jump also, and the boat will be swamped, and we shall all be swamped 

=. Iam sorry the poor lady was not seen any more.” 
t appears that the Roscommon, chartered by the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Company, was proceeding from Dublin to Holyhead with a 
cargo, when the commander, Captain Brown, observed four red 
tsin the direction of the Bailey Lighthouse. This being rather unusual, 
he conferred with his mate, Mr. Davis, on the subject, and at length re- 
solved to make for the lights. They soon arrived at the wreck, and, the 
snow having by this time ceased, they at once perceived what had hap- 
pened. The boats of the Roscommon were lowered without delay, and 
proceeded to the wreck, where they took off the men who were clinging 
to the mainmast, and rescued others who were then struggling in the 


water. 

O’Brien, a discharged soldier, adds another personal incident :— 

“The vessel was now within about 300 yards of the shore. and I prepar- 
-ed to a and swim to it, as I saw no other chance for life. As I was 
about doing so I saw a woman near me with a child in her arms, and, as I 

t I could save it as well as myself, I took it from her and put it over 
my shoulder, but she took it from me again, refusing to part with her child, 
and immediately after both she and it were swept into the sea and drown- 

I could have saved her child if she would have let me ; but both were 
Jost, and her husband was among the persons saved. Seeing that the ves- 
sel was going down, I leaped in and swam ashore in ~ | clothes.” 

Several steamers in succession visited the spot to pick up any living who 
might be found, and to bring ashore the dead. The unfortunate vessel, it 

struck on the Broken Hatchets, about 400 yards north of the Bai- 

It is su ee the captain intended to run her on to Dub- 

, aad then when round the Bailey light she filled and sank. Eight 
saved by getting on the rocks at 
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AnD Miss Lanpon—Of the gifted being whose career, intimately 
for nearly twenty years with my own in every intellectual and 


literary pursuit, it is my inevitable task to describe, I cannot write in a lan- 

“dressed to common minds, or submitted to mere worldly rules. 
T must appeal to the feeling and the imaginative ; for such was L. E. L, 
She cannot be understood by an ordinary estimate, nor measured by an 
ordinary standard ; and those who have not poetry in their souls, and warm 
and deep sympathies in their natures, will find little to interest them in 
this portion of my work. Yet is the mystery of the tragedy powerfully 
affecting ; and when I am calling on readers to look back above thirty 
years upon its earliest scenes, 1 implore them not to view my state- 
ments as those of age and reflection, but, as they belong to a distant 
period ; to take all the conditions of that period into their consideration ; 
and put themselves in the mood to feel that what is new to them, is to me 
a retrospect the most painful that can be conceived, and exciting emotions 
of unutterable grief. I found in L. E. L. a creature of another sphere, 
though with every fascination which couldrender her most loveable in our 
every-day world. The exquisite simplicity of childhood, the fine form of 
womanhood, the sweetest of dispositions, the utmost charm of unaffected 
manners, and above all, an impassioned ideal and poetical temperament 
which absorbed her existence, and held all else comparatively as nothing. 
The development of this Psyche-phenomenon was her life, and all that 
pertained to it. Her whole history realized the eres vil if it be an alle- 
gory, of Apuleius, as closely as if it had been invented to shape her course, 
with the exception of its fatal termination on earth—death, instead of 
slumber ; but let us hope only a different mode of raising her to that heaven 
where her prototype entered into the glories of immortality, and the un- 
alloyed raptures which are sought in vain in mortal communion. 


¥ We love the bird we taught to sing ; 


so sung she to me ; and it but weakly expressed the idolization which the 
constant watch over the expansion of that extraordinary and yet most na- 
tural ene inspired. From day to day, and hour to hour, it was 
mine to facilitate her studies, to shape her objects, to regulate her taste, 
to direct her genius, and cultivate the divine organization of her being. 
For the divine part in her! She was the Myth of the Grecian tale ; and 
unless it can be comprehended that there are two almost distinct yet in- 
separably united faculties to be traced in human nature—the one celestial, 
and the other terrestrial—I must confess it to be impossible for me by any 
description to convey an accurate idea of the dual individuality of L. E. L. 
In exoteric society she was like others; but in her inmost abstract and 
visioned moods (and these prevailed) she was the poet, seen and glorified 
in her immortal writings. To me the return of service was great. Within 
a little time after the appearance of her poetical productions in the Liter- 
ary Gazette, she began to exercise her talents upon publications in general 
literature, principally in the provinces of poetry, fiction and romance ; and 
very soon evinced such power ofdiscrimination and judgment as to aid me 
much in increasing the growing poy of that journal, and lighten 
those labours which, even with all the assistance they received, were in- 
cessant and oppressive. By and by, the casual help became permanent, 
and for a number of years, I might account L. E. L. rather an effective 
colleague than an occasional contributor ; for she delighted in the work to 
the extent of craving for the employment,—reading every thing voraci- 
ously, forming opinions, and adding to her stores of knowledge, writing 
skil ully, and often beautifully, upon her favourite subjects, and in short 
doing little less for the Gazette than I aid myself—Autobiography of 
William Jerdan. 


. 


Satiy’s Love Srory.—Well! it was a Saturday night, and I’d m 
baize apron on, and the tails of wy bed-gown pinned together behind, 
down on my knees, pipe-claying the kitchen, when a knock comes to the 
back-door. “Come in!” says 1; but it knocked again, as if it were too 
stately to open the door for itself; so I got up, rather cross, and opened 
the door, and there stood Jerry Dixon, Mr. Holt’s head-clerk ; only he was 
not head-clerk then. SolI stood, stopping up the door fancying he wanted 
to speak to master; but he kind of pushed past me, and teiling me some- 
thing about the weather (as if I could not see it for myself) he took a 
chair and sat down by the oven. “Cool and easy!” thought I; meaning 
his-self, not his place, which I knew must be pretty hot. Well! it seemed 
no use standing waiting for my gentleman to go; not that he had much 
to say either ; but he kept twirling his hat round and round, and smooth- 
ing the nap out with the back of his hand. So at last I squatted down to 
my work, and thinks I, I shall be on my knees all ready if he puts up a 
prayer, for I knew he was a Methodee by bringing up, and had only lately 
turned to master’s way of thinking; and them Methodees are terrible 
hands at unexpected prayers when one least looks for ’em. I can’t say I 
like their way of taking one by surprise, as it were ; but then I’m a parish- 
clerk’s daughter, and could never demean myself to dissenting fashions, 
always save and except Master Thurlan’s, bless him. However, I’d been 
caught once or twice unawares, so this time I thought I’d be up to it, and 
I moved a dry duster wherever I went, to kneel upon in case he began 
when I were in a wet place....But to come back to Jerry. First I tried 
always, to be cleaning at his back; but when he wheeled round so as 
always to face me,I thought I’d try a different game. So, says I, ‘“ Master 
Dixon, I ax your pardon, but I must pipe-clay under your chair. Will 
you please to move?” Well, he moved ; and by-and-by I was at him again 
with the same words ; and at him after that, again and again, till he were 
always moviug about wi’ his chair behind him, like a snail as carries its 
house on its back. And the great gauper’s never seed I was pipe-claying 
the same places twice over. 

At last I got desperate cross, he were so in my way ; so I made two by- 
crosses on the tails of his brown coat ; for you see wherever he went, up 
or down, he drew out the tails of his coat from under him, and stuck them 
through the bars of the chair ; and flesh and blood could not resist pipe- 
claying them for him; and a pretty brushing he’d have, I reckon, to get 
it off again. Well! at length he clears his throat uncommon loud ; so I 
spreads my duster, and shuts my eyes all ready ; but nought comed of it, I 
opened my eyes a little bit to see what he were about. 

My word! if there he wasn’t down on his knees right facing me, staring 
as hard as he could. . . . At last he says, says he, “ Sally ! will you oblige 
me with your hand ?” 

So I thought it were, may be, Methodee fashion to pray hand in hand ; 
and I’ll not deny I wished I’d washed it better after blackleading the 
kitchen fire. I thought I’d better tell him it were not so clean as could 
wish, so says I, “ Master Dixon, you shall have it, and welcome if I may 
go and wash ’em first.” ‘ But,’’ says he, “ my dear Sally, dirty or clean 
its all the same to me, seeing I’m only speaking in a figuring way. What 
I am asking on my bended knees is, that you'd please to be so kind as to 
be my wedded wife, week after next will suit me, if its agreeable to you ?”’ 
My word I were up on my feet in an instant! “Sir,” says I, trying to 
look shame-faced as become the occasion, but for all that, feeling a twit- 
tering round my mouth that I were afraid might end in a laugh—* Master 
Dixon, I am obliged to you for the compliment and thank ye all the same, 
but I think I’d prefer a single life !"—* Ruth.” 





A Movuntary Pass.—A stony ravine, elevated about 17,000 feet, was 
the place selected for our encampment. A small stream, supplied by a 
ep of snow a little way above, trickled down under the angular gravel. 

he ascent had been extremely fatiguing, because almost without inter- 
mission ; and we were glad of rest on reaching that elevation. During 
the day, however, I ascended a ridge of rugged rocks, which rose above 
our tents to a height of more than 500 feet, being desirous of ascertaining 
to what elevation I should find vegetation. An Alsine was common 
among the gravel, with two small plants which were not in a determina- 
ble state ; and on the rocks, to the highest level to which I succeeded in 
ascending, (probably 17,600 feet,) the little Allardia continued to occur 
occasionally. The range afforded a good view of the mountains round. 
The range to the North, which we had still to cross, lay in a semicircle be- 
hind ; to the East was the continuation of the ridge by which we ascend- 
ed ; and a deep hollow lay to the West. Rugged rock everywhere met the 
view. The slates which alternated with the limestone were so very brittle 
that they everywhere formed piles of angular fragments, which filled all 
the hollows, and formed a sloping talus against every precipice. The view 
was one not to be forgotten, its desolation far surpassing any concepton of 
waste and utter barrenness which I could have formed. 

During the whole day I was never free from a dull headache, evidently 
caused by the great elevation. Rest relieved it, but the least exertion 
brought it back again. It continued all evening, as long as I was awake, 
and still remained in the morning of the 8th, when I rose soon after day- 
break to prepare for the journey. A few paces took us beyond the shingly 
ravine in which we had been encamped, and the’remainder of the ascent 
was throughout over loose angular fragments, the débris of the cliffs on the 
right. Under the latter we passed, winding round the side of the semicir- 
cular bay, till we got to about its centre, when the ascent became exces- 
sively steep and toilsome. The exertion of raising the body was very fa- 
tiguing, and the last few hundred yards were only accomplished after many 
pauses. A few large patches of snow lay in hollows along the road; but 
up to the very crest of the pass there was no trace of perpetual snow, nor 
even any continuous snow-bed. 

The summit of the Parang is a narrow ridge, covered with large 
blocks of stone. To the North lay a large field of snow, sloping downwara 











at a very gentle angle. In this direction the view was limited within two 











miles by steep rugged mountains, which closed in on both sides. To the 
- and left also, the pass was overlooked by ridzes close at hand. The 
only direction in which a distant view was obtained was South, where the 
mountains beyond the Piti river were beautifully seen: from the 
elevation at which we stood, their summits were everywhere in view ; 
their elevation was surprisingly uniform, and their whole range was cap- 
ped with snow. The mountains close at hand presented much the same 
sepemmanee as I had seen from the rocks above our encampment the day 
ore. 


I reached the summit of the pass, which has an elevation of 18,500 feet, 
at a quarter before eight in the morning. 





Tue Picrons or GuiLpHALL.—Pigeons, it seems, are part roprietors of 
Guildhall. What storks are in Athens, Brahmin bulls in Hindostan, and 
dogs in Turkey, pigeons are in the city. They have lived in the sheltered 
nooks and crannies of the building for many years, and, like the above- 
mentioned animals, have become exceedingly numerous. The hall-keeper 
has found them to be a great nuisance, and has complained to the autho- 
rities. He says that three or four years ago the splendid dress of a lady 
who sat at the Lord Mayor’s dinner in the hall was completely destroyed 
by the unceremonious conduct of some of the pigeons above her head. 

Wo years ago, when the keeper’s servant girl went into one of the bed- 
rooms, she was terrified by a noise in the chimney, and immediately after- 
wards down tumbled a quantity of soot and a pigeon in the midst of it. 
But that was not the on i disagreeable consequence of the unwelcome vi- 
sit, for the bird in its flight fluttered not only against the walls of the room, 
but against the curtains of the bed, and aid a great deal of damage, very 
much to the annoyance of his wife and the terror of his children. “The 
passages to my house,” said the afflicted man, “are constantly covered with 
dirt from the multitude. They were endurable when there were no more 
than fifteen or sixteen of them about the building, but the number has in- 
creased to seventy or eighty, and I am sure I would be obliged te any one 
who would kill them.” 

The Aldermen joked with Mr. Hall-keeper ; one recommended him to 
set up a guano depot, another to make them chimney sweeps; but to him 
they were no joking matter. It was held that “ it was essential to the 
character of Guildhall for hospitality that such harmless tenants should 
receive a little of the bounty of the corporation ;” that they were “ ob- 
jects of interest to the neighbourhood.” and had “ become a part and par- 
cel of the corporation.” Mr. Hall-keeper was, however, strenuous in his 
objections ; and at length it was admitted that it would be very proper to 
dispense with the presence of the pigeons at the dinner on the 9th of No- 
vember. The Hall-keeper succeeded so far in substantiating his complaint 
as to obtain from the committee their consent to decrease the number of 
the offenders to about a moiety. It was agreed that the argument of the 
injury to the ladies’ dresses—not to say a word about the beards and bald 
heads of the ambassadors, and the wigs of the bishops and judges and ser- 
jeants learned in the law—was fatal to the cause of the birds, which were 
said, from their chattering and cooing, to take delight in the damage they 
did to the magnificence below.—Leader, 19th ult. 





Scotcu Ciams To THE Catoric InventTION.—It is gratifying to observe 
the increasing good feeling betwixt this country and the United States of 
America. Animosities, engendered by the war of Independence, and fo- 
mented by subsequent circumstances, have, in a great measure, yielded to 
the mollifying influence of time, and a common origin and a common lan- 
guage are again gradually uniting ruptured ties. This cordial feeling and 
good understanding betwixt the countrfes was acknowledged by Mr. a 
soll, the American Minister, on the occasion of a dinner being given to him 
at Birmingham, on Friday, the 22nd ult. While speaking with becoming 
pride of his own rapidly improving country, and of her mechanical im- 
pi sat he freely admitted the share that was due to Great Britain. 

t was done frankly, with no disposition to abate, in the smallest degree, 
the share of honour to which our country lays claim. In regard to the 
caloric engine, the merit of the invention, he admitted, was due to a Mr, 
Stirling of this country. We have not at present a copy of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
speech at hand. otherwise we should quote his own eloquent words. The 
Mr. Stirling alluded to by Mr. Ingersoll, is the Rev. Dr. Stirling of Galston, 
who, when one of the ministers of Kilmarnock. was the patentee of the 
principle, and had several engines constructed—the motive power of which 
was the expansion of heated air. The ingenious gentleman, in conjunction 
with his brother, had premises erected at Morton Place, and several such 
engines were manufactured. Dr. Stirling’s brother afterwards went to an 
engineering establishment in Dundee, and engines, where the moving 
p@wer was air—on the same principle as that by which the Mricsson is 
propelled—were put up there. We believe a good many were made, but, 
from some cause or other, never came into general use. The Americans, 
it appears, have so far improved on them that they expect to work an en- 
tire revolution in the art of navigation. While America thus claims the 
merit of improving, she has no desire to rob Dr. Stirling of the honour of 
the invention.— Kilmarnock Journal, Feb. 5. 





REMARKABLE TRIAL IN GreEcE.—The trial of an ecclesiastic has just 
taken place, which has created a great sensation. A monk of Andros, a 
certain Theophilus Cairis, wasa man of great erudition, and at one time 
generally respected ; and after having figured, like many other priests, in 
the Greek revolution, received the President Capodistria with a sermon 
on his duties as chief of the state, which won him great admiration both 
for his courage and eloquence. He then set off to travel all over Europe, 
collecting money to establish a college in his native island of Andros ; and 
on his return the order of the Saviour was conferred upon him, for his 
zeal, by King Otho, which he ae oucg | declined, dedicating himself 
entirely to the establishment of his school, the fame of which, augmenting 
every day, soon drew an immense concourse of all classes and ages. Soon, 
however, it begun to be rumoured that the religious principles taught by 
Cairis were far from orthodox ; and the holy synod, at length, taking the 
alarm sent for the monk, to submit him to an examination, and finding that 
his answers were evasive, he was required to sign the Nicene creed, which 
he refused todo. This man who thus imposed on unsuspecting persons by 
his ecclesiastical dress was, in fact, a deist, and made the school the pro- 
paganda of his doctrines. His school was shut up, but as he still continued 
to propagate his opinions, he was confined, according to the ecclesiastical 
rule, to his monastry. Some years afterwards he was liberated, on con- 
dition of leaving the country for a time. He then went to England, and 
published a philosophical work, a catechism, and a book of prayers, in 
which the Christian religion is quite set aside, and which, by an unaccount- 
able caprice, are written in the Doric dialect of ancient Greece. After 
this he returned to Greece, where he proceeded to disseminate these works, 
either personally or through some few disciples whom he had succeeded in 
making. But as this came under the penal act, he was summoned before 
the assize court at Syria, where, among other things, he declared that he 
had seen in the heavensa star of singular brightness, on which was written 
“Worship God, and God alone.” The accusation that he taught and 
spread a religion not recognised by the state having been proved, he was 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment, and nine years under the inspec- 
tion of the police ; and two of his adherents were at the same time con- 
demned to half this sentence. 


ApvLTERATION OF Lanp.—A communication has been received by the 
Pharmaceutical Society, on the above subject, from Mr. Whipple, in which 
he states that for some time past he has had reason to suspect the purity 
of commercial lard, and had recently made a few experinients, which led 
to the detection of large quantities of some farinaceous substance in 
it. In a quantity weighing 1054lb. he found as much as 224lb. of this 
foreign matter ; and in another lot, weighing 43jlb., he found 123lb. of a 
similar substance. Mr. Whipple points out the pernicious effects which 
this adulteration would be likely to produce in the employment of such 
lards for some pharmaceutical purposes, and the danger which might en- 
sue from its application to machinery. In another communication from 
Mr. Calvert, of Manchester, that gentleman confirms Mr. Whipple’s state- 
ment, and informs us, in addition, that the American lard analysed by 
him contained from 10 to 12 per cent. of water, 2 to 3 per cent. of alum, 
and about 1 per cent. of quicklime. The quantity of alum, it is supposed, 
is added by the manufacjurer for the purpose of communicating to the lard 
the property of facilitating the raising, and increasing the whiteness, of the 
confectioner’s paste, in which it is largely employed. 





Bripeinc THE St. Lawrence.—The bridge it is calculated will cost 
£1,250,000 ; its greatest span, over the deep channel of the river, is to be 
360 feet in length, and the carriage-way will be 100 feet above high water 
level. As the far-famed Britannia Bridge, over the Menai Straits, consist- 
ing of four spans—two in the centre being 460 feet each in length, and 
those next the shores, 230 feet each—its carriage way bein: 102 feet above 
the high water line, only cost £601,865, stg., we take it for ted the 
much increased estimated cost of the proposed bridge across the St Law- 
rence is attributable to the great expense of constructing, over the land 
and shallow-water, the approaches to what may be called the-brid proper 
It will be observed that the Britannia Bridge, from land to is only 
13° feet in length—or little over a quarter of a mile—while the St. Law- 
retve opposite Montreal isnowhere less than two miles, from shore to shore. 
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It must also be borne in mind that, from the character of both shores of the 
St. Lawrence, immense embankments will be required, at either end of the 
bridge, to afford sufficiently gradual anproehe for railroad oo, Rn 
the level of the bridge-track, 100 feet above that of the water. a od n- 
formation prove correct ting this projected bridge, when pant, 
it will not fail to act as an ble point of attraction to all oye _ 
travellers, As an object of interest, it will be inferior only to the g ty 
Falls of Niagara, in so far as Art must yield in grandeur to Nature i or it 
will very far exceed. as a trumph of engineering, enterprise and skill, any 
work now existing.—Canada paper. 





LITERATURE As A Proresstoy,—We do not hazard much risk of exceed- 
ing the truth in saying that of a hundred men who fail in literature — 
ty-nine of them had no business to meddle with it. Literature is a fasci- 
nation very much like the stage ; and of the multitude who fancy they 
have “a soul above buttons,” who throw up Coke upon Littleton to strut 
their hour in print, who despise the honest trade of their fathers, and be- 
lieve themselves destined to make a figure in the world, the number is in- 
credibly small that are endowed with the attainments indispensible to 
success. There is no profession so crowded with men so deficient in the 

ualifications required for their work. 

7 In other neohaions, men rapidly find their level ; but in literature, sus- 
tained by a vanity which eternally whispers in their ears that they are 
ill-treated, and fed by a restless ambition which grows b what it does not 
feed upon, they are a long time before they find out t eir inca ity, if 
they ever find it out. How many such men are there clinging to the skirts 
of newspapers and periodicals, bitterly complaining of the | tion of 
articles, the neglect of the public, the caprice and want of j ent of 
editors, and of everything above the earth except their own unfitness for 
the sphere they have chosen, who might have earned a decent com- 
petence in obscurity if they had been brought up to some useful occupa- 
tion which, of all others, exacts the severest toil, the most varied powers, 
the greatest self denial, the most earnest labour and vigilance, uprightness 
and perseverance. Westminster Review. 

Barricapes at Curist Caurcu, Oxrorp.—Considerable excitement pre- 
vailed on Tuesday morning at Christ Church, in consequence of the disco- 
very that, during the night, some parties within the walls had raised a for- 
midable barricade in what is called the Dean’s Arch, leading from the 
Great Quadrangle to Peckwater. The barricade consisted of snow and 
ice, to which additional strength was given by coal-bins, slop-pails, coal- 
boxes, water-closet doors, tables, chairs, &c., from various parts of the col- 
lege. Itis supposed from the size and strength of the barricade, that some 
forty or fifty persons must have been engaged in its construction. and the 
effective manner in which it was put together afforded a convincing proof 
of the skill which even amateurs can bring to bear in such operations. 
The diseovery was made about six o’clock in the morning, and although 
several workmen were employed, they only succeeded in making a small 
gangway through the barricade, to enable the members of the college to 
pass through to attend the morning service at the cathedral, at eight 
o'clock. The affair has furnished, as might be expected, abundance of 
amusement, and it is cited as a proof of good generalship that, notwith- 
standing the Quadrangle was surrounded by canons, the insurrectionists 
were enabled to form such a barricade as would have gladdened the heart 
of any revolutionist.—London Sun, Feb. 17. 





Tue Ancient Cuaren or St. MicuaEt.—An interesting discovery of a 
beautiful vestige of Gothic architecture, in excellent preservation has 
been made beneath the house at the south-east corner of Leadenhall-street, 
and directly opposite Aldgate pump. The arches and vaults on the base- 
ment have been hitherto used asa storehouse for wood and othervnaterials, 
but the extreme beauty of the architecture, particularly the sculpture and 
graining, led to an investigation. After the most diligent research it was 
ascertained to be the remains of a chapel dedicated to St. Michael, and is 
designated by old historians as “next Aldgate.’ It appears to be of very 
great antiquity, having been built by Norman, Prior of St. Katherine 
of the Holy Trinity, in the reign of Henry I., and his Queen Matilda of 
Boulogne, about the year 1108, and is now nearly 750 years old. The 
chapel consists of pillars and arches ; its length from north to south is forty- 
eight feet, and its breadth from east to west sixteen feet. The walls are 
constructed with oblong blocks of chalk, similar to those of Rochester 
Castle ; the arches are of stone, the keys of which are beautifully sculptured 
with knots, and other devices, and exhibit at a glance the skilful masonry 
of our ancestors. 
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How to Toast Breap.—Chestnut brown will be far too deep a colour 
for toast; the nearer you can keep it to a straw-colour, the more 
wholesome it will be. Ifyou would have a slice of bread so toasted as to 
be pleasant to the palate and wholesome to the stomach, never let one 
particle of the surface be charred. To effect this is very obvious. It con- 
sists in keeping the bread at the proper distance from the fire, and expos- 
ing it toa proper heat for a due length of time. By this means the whole 
of the water may be evaporated out of it, and it may be changed from 
dough—which has always a tendency to undergo acetous fermentation, 
whether in the stomach, or out of it—to the pure farina wheat, which is in 
itself one of the most wholesome species of food, not only for the strong 
and healthy, but for the delicate and diseased. As it is turned to farina, 
it is disintegrated, the tough and giuey nature is gone, every part can be 
penetrated, it is equally warm all over, and not so hot as to turn the 
butter into oil, which even in the case of the best butter, is invariably 
turning a wholesome substance intoa poison. The properly-toasted slice 
of bread absorbs the butter, but does not convert it into oil ; and both 
butter and farina are in a state of very minute division, the one serving 
to expose the other to the free action of the gastric fluid in the stomach ; 
so that when a slice of toast is rightly prepared there is not a lighter 
article in the whole vocabulary of cookery.—Household Almanac for 1853. 





_, Curtous Custom.—A letter from Madrid says: “A museum, unique of 
its kind, has Just been opened to the public here. It belongs to the Duke 
d’Hijar, and is composed of the costumes worn by the Queens of Spain on 
Twelfth Day during the last four centuries. It has been the custom from 
time immemorial for the reigning Queen of Spain to send the new dress 
which she wears on Twelfth Day to the Duke d’Hijar as his right. The 
ceremony of presenting this year’s dress to the Duke took place the day 
before yesterday. The costume, composed of a white satin dress with 
lilac flounces and lace veil, and the usual accessories of bonnet, gloves, 
handkerchief, and the under garments, was taken by two court commission- 
ers appointed for the purpose, in a royal carriage escorted by a detach- 
ment of halbardiers, to the Duke’s palace, and was received by him, accor- 
ding to custom, in his state drawing-room, where he was seated under a 
dais, in the full dress of a lieutenant general, and surrounded by his house- 

old. The dress was immediately placed in the gallery appropriated to 


this service, and the next i 

the public? Galignant day the whole collection was thrown open to 
Courage mv a Birp.—About two months a i i 

. go, on descending the hill 
se a ae.com, & weazel, with a mouse in his mouth, was seen crossing 
wun Ber ursued by a robin, which frequently pounced on the 
oan atl oh ane rill notes of defiance. The weazel turned many times, 
week tae ps reaching the grass on the roadside, it dropped its prey and 
bw ah fight, paces to attack the robin. This was avoided by the bird 
po as, | f distro — immediately darting to the side of the mouse, whose 
ype aa a doubtless attracted and excited its sympathy. Before 
‘nt seman oa Agere the spot the weazel had again seized the mouse, 
aiikes naaieal ith into a hole in the adjoining bank, the mouse being 
paralysed with fear or too severely injured to avail itself of the 


chivalrous interposition of its * - 
the presence of the witness, feathered friend. The bird, regardless of 


time to flit rapidly from bo 
most plaintive outcries. 





ugh to bough on the hedge-row, making the 
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ExtraorpinaRy Discovery.—Considerab i i 
the inland department of the General Posbemine ty Se snsthentel die 


covery of bank-notes and jewellery to a very large amount, supposed to 
8 W 


be the proceeds of a series of letter robberie i y 
since. t were found in an extra office on] mes ae emacs 
business, me of the notes were entire, pom f others in halves, and all 


of them were creased, as if they had been encj 
of Sine dae tat was at once forwarded to t 
property was carefully examined and deposited in i i 
steps can be taken to trace the various owners. A Tat ail vs Toone 


shortly with the view of enabling the persons b A i 
were transmitted to identify and recover them > "tm the various articles 


he secretary’s office, and the 





Asp-eL-Kaper.—The Emir Abd-el-Kader arrived 
January, and was joined the following day by his fants on phy Hs 
ba former Kalife. All appeared enchanted with their new residence. 
oan Governor of Broussa received them with the ag ae distinction. By 
pre one of the principal personages of the city, Si-Mokhtar-Bey, met 
-el-Kader at Guemelek, the gate of Broussa, with his own horses, his 


or trusting to their aid, continued for some | W 


osed in letters. Information | 





finest saddle, and his carriage. An escort of cav also awaited him 
there, and most of the officers of the Pasha’s house came out to com- 
pliment him, and his escort on the Guemelek-road. The Sultan as- 
signed as a residence to the Emir one of the finest houses of Broussa, which 
was lined with carpets and divans at his own ee. The French govern- 
ment supplied him with all the other articles of furniture he wanted, and 
Abd-el-Kader and his family are now most comfortably installed. The 
families of the two Kalifs are lodged in adjoining houses. 


Breaca or Opera Conrract—M. Corti, director of the Italian Theatre, 
yesterday brought an action against Mdlle. Cravelli to recover damages 
on account of her having refused to sing on the 25th January last in Luisa 
Miller, on the pretext that she was ill, although really not so, whereby 
the performance was unable to take place, and a loss of between 8,000f. 
and 9,000f. was sustained. In defence of Mdlle. Cruvelli, it was represent- 
ed that she had been really unable to sing on that day. It was also 
stated that, as a counteraction, she = = M. my _— 
condemned to her damages, for not having in execution of her en- 

agement, depesited 35,000f. on the 2d inst., in the bank of M. Charles 
Fatitte as security for the payment of her salary for the ensuing three 
months. The tribunal condemned Malle. Cruvelli to 2,000f. damages, 
and ordered M. Corti: to deposit the 35,000f. within days.— Paris 
Letter, Feb. 5. 


Tue LancuaGe or Joy anp Sorrow.—We seem to be better acquaint- 
ed with the miseries than with the happiness of life. This is shadowed forth 
by the fact, that in at least the English language the words to express 
what is good and pleasurable are fewer by a great deal than those for the 
bad and painful. We have colours to paint every shade of wickedness, and 
strokes for every stage of woe : let the crime be the blackest, we can give 
it a name ; let the cup be the bitterest, we can tell of the very lees. But 
to tell of the v @ lights of pleasure, and all the winning ways of good- 
ness, we are wholly ata logs; and the most we can say of the greatest 
goodness is, that there is an unknown, indescribable charm about it; the 
most we can say of the highest bliss, that it is unutterable-— From Dallas’s 
Poetics. 











A Por-Corn Story.—Many of our lady readers have undoubtedly been 
called to the door by a corn doctor, who goes from house to house, about 
once a year, oreevtl his services, and exhibiting a large number of corns 
strung on a string yo | hung over his shoulder, as evidences of his skill. 
This doctor, a morning or two since, called at a house in South Boston 
and made his usual inquiry if there were any corns to be taken out, when 
the lady of the house, who is a little deaf, understanding the man to offer 
parched corn for sale, turned around, went into the kitchen, and coming 
out with a tin pail, replied, “ Yes, I will take three quarts.” The doctor 
was struck dumb with astonishment, but at last explained the matter and 
retired, his services not being needed. The lady said she thought it rather 
strange for the man to wear his pop-corn strung over his shoulder, but sup- 
posed it was a Yankee way of advertising his wares. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 




























SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 219. 


White. Black, 
1. BtoK 6ch. | K to Q3. 
2. Bto Kt 4 dis. ch. K to Q 4. 
3. Ktto B4ech. K to Q B5. 
4. Rtks P ch. K to Kt 6. 
5. B checkmates. 





A Cuitiine Interview.—lIn Professor Goodrich’s“ British Eloquence,” 
we find the following piquant anecdote, illustrative of the ascendancy 
of Lord Chatham over the Earl of Newcastle. The Earl was a vale- 
tudinarian, and was so fearful of taking cold, especially, that he often 
ordered the windows of the House of Lords to be shut in the hottest wea- 
ther, while the rest of the peers were suffering for the want of breath. On 
one occasion he called on Pitt, who was confined to his bed by the gout. 
Newcastle, on being led into the bedchamber, found the room to his 
dismay, without fire, in a cold wintry afternoon. He begged to have 
one kindled, but Pitt refused ; it might be injurious to his gout. New- 
castle drew his cloak around him, and submitted with a possible grace. 
The conference was along one, and discussion continued until the Earl 
was absolutely shivering with cold ; when at last, seeing another bed in 
the opposite corner, he slipped in, and covered himself with the bed clothes ! 
A secretary coming in soon after, found the two ministers in this curious 
predicament, with their faces only visible, bandying the argument with 
great earnestness froni one bedside to the other. 





Tae LATE Duke oF WELLINGTON.—The illustrious Duke not having 
left any testatory paper of more recent date than 1818, and consequently 
not making any provision for the old servants of his household, the present 
duke has expressed his intention to liberally pension off the old and faith- 
ful servants of his deceased father, as soon as arrangements will permit. 
The whole of the late Duke’s servants until then are to remain in his 
grace’s service on full-pay. One of the late Duke’s domestics, who served 
under the illustrious deceased at Waterloo, has left the establishment, the 
Duke having made ample provision for him for life. 





“Dorne WELL at THE Diaorys.””— At the weekly meeting of the 
Marylebone Board of Guardians on Friday, Mr. Messer read a letter from 
Catherine Enright, one of twenty-five workhouse girls sent to Australia in 
1849 by the parish, which, after praising their happy change, and thanking 
the guardians for it, thus concluded :—“ I need only add, that all the girls 
who came out with me are married (a laugh), and most of them got chil 
dren (continued laughter). I have got a little boy (increased laughter). 
e are all doing well.” ’ 





Tue Hor Dury.—By a return printed on Wednesday, by order of the | Biack 


House of Commons, it appears that the amount of duty received on hops in 
1847 was 444,395/. 17s. 10d., and the expenses incurred in the collection 
3,503/. 7s. 1d. ; in 1848 the duty was 395,513/. 1s, 10d., and the collec- 
tion cost 4,188/7. 2s. 1d. ; in 1849 the duty was 208,340/. 19s. 2d., and the 
collection 3,039/. 8s, 7d. ; in 1850, 309,4432. 14s., and the collection 3,748/. 
3s. 7d-; and in 1851, 433,989/. 8s. 10d. duty, and 3,380/. 4s. 7d. the ex- 
penses of collection.— Times, Feb. 17. 





Hype-Park IMPROVEMENTS.—The alterations commenced during the past | Pulck 


autumn in Hyde-park for the purpose of widening the carriage drive on 
the north side of the Serpentine the entire distance from Hyde-park-corner 
to the turn of the road adjoining Kensington-gardens, have been com- 
pleted. An important point in the improvements effected in this locality 
is the formation of an entirely new footpath along the whole distance on 
the park side of the road for the purpose of relieving the throng of the re- 
gular promenade on the water side, and which had become absolutely ne- 
cessary, and will prove a great public convenience. 





Tae Larcest Mercnant Sreamer in THE WorLD.—The largest mer- 
cantile ship in the world, the screw steamer Himalaya, of 3,600 tons mea- 





— 


surement, designed and built at Mr. Mare’s establishment, at Blackw all 
for the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Na on Company, will be com- 
plete for launching next month. She is to be propelled by screw machi- 
nery of 700-horse power, by Mesars. Pen & Co.—P/ymouth Mail. 


Tue Orpnaxce Survey.—About 1,300 persons are at present employed 
on the Ordnance survey. They have now completed a ae pall 
towns in England, on a scale of sixty inches to the mile ; of Ireland, Lan- 

» W ire, and portions of Kiroudbrightshire, Lewis, Yorkshire, 
and Dumfriesshire, on a scale of six inches to the mile, and of the South of 
England on a scale of one inch to the mile. Maps on a scale of six inches 
to the mile of several Scotch counties are preparing, as well as one-inch 
maps of Ireland and Scotland. 














THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 
IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thos. La 
Uni 


Copley, Stuart, Leslie, Leutze, Cole, and oth: 
ion Rooms, 497 Broadway. er distinguished Artists. Now open, | at the 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three and is 


t 
now pronow by those who have em ed it, as the healt! mock oo, 
food that can be given to children. It is in Laat , and prevents pop 


els, as it does sour on the stomach, as it oceurs with daily in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and ca, ty +o 


y 
DELLUC & CO., Saag 5) 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor, 20th - 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
hours. 





MUSICAL. 


LADY at present in the Pianoforte, Si Drawi 

AA. Wate cat n rsh, ewig fo ntend ne Pasnew ry fe 
ew Yor! or in 'e erms le w 

Cholr ofa Church. Address “M. A.” Albion Office. oe he — 





- SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and 
M&S5 pay, sores oak an E sacred and 


secular, has afew hours day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Hecaliees: 





GOULDIN, JOHN, LATE OF UPWELL, ENGLAND. 


Me: JOHN GOULDIN is requested to apply to FLetcuern WestRay, No. 122 Pearl Street, 
whose office he will find a letter of interest. Feb. 26—1m* 





RISLEY’S RIVER THAMES & THE CITY OF LONDON. 


GRAND MOVING PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION, painted on 20,000 square feet of Can- 
vass, now exhibiting at 406 Broadway—universally allowed to be the most artistic produc- 
tiou of ,he kind ever laid before the American public.—Descriptions by J. H. Hammersley, M. D. 
— olian Piano, Mr. A. Sedgewick. 
venings, 734 o’clock.—Saturdays, 2, P. M.—Admission, 25 cents. 
Feb 19—4t. Wa The above exhibition will shortly close. 


BANVARD’S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 


Is EXHIBITING every evening at 734 and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock 

at the GEORAMA, 596 Broadway an the Metropolitan Hotel. This immense work 
presents in minute detail all the SACRED LOCALITIES—Cities, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, &e: 
celebrated in Scriptural History. 


Jan. 22—3m* Admission, 50 Cents.—Children, half price. 


G. PUTNAM & CO. HAVE PUBLISHED THIS WHEE: 


I. A TREATISE ON LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS—Compiled from a work on Thunder- 
Storms. By 8. W. Harris, F. R. 8., and other standard authors. By Lucius Lyon, A. M. 12mo. 
cloth, 75 cents. 

II. AMABEL: A FAMILY HISTORY. By Elizabeth Wormeley, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 2% 

III, HAND-BOOK OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Being 4 Gazetteer of the World; 
based on the new census of the United States, and those of Great Britain and France. Edited 
T. Carey Callicott, A. M. Forming the fifth volume of the series of ‘‘ Putnam’s Home Cyclope- 
dia.” Small 8vo. 860 pages, cloth, $2. 

‘* Tt cannot fail to be a welcome addition to our standard works of reference.’’—Tridune. 

**The work has a higher value than its comprehensiveness—in which respect it sur; Ma- 
culloch’s famed Gazetteer—and that value consists in its general accuracy.’’—Comm Adv. 

‘This volume forms a part—and a very necessary part—of Mr. Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia. It 
is more copious in its nomenclature than any Geographical Gazetteer with which we are acquaint- 
ed, and beside possesses the great advan of being the latest, and compiled on the basis of the 
last censuses of all the principal nations. The work is in every respect worthy of the valuable se- 
ries of which it forms a part.’’—Courier. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY, 


This Week ready, the Ninth Thousand of 


THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY; or, Good in All and None all Good. By Maria Jane Me- 
{otem, — < * rue we” Ps Cc ny nt Cee Charms,’”’ ‘‘ Evenings at Donaldson 
anor,’’ &c. neat vols. 0. ‘aper, ; . . 
An eighth edition having been called for so soon after its publication sufficiently attests its 
porte, Any one remitting to the publishers the price of the book can have it led to his 
ee of ex . 
A few 











of tne rress : 

** As te fs literary merits, we can honestly commend it as a charming story, and for its moral 
infiuenee we think the admirers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin will not find their dislike of oy ay 
lessened by its perusal, while they may be jaded to cherish a kindlier feeling to’ those 
whose lot is cast amid the institutions of the South.’’—Cincinnati Gazette. 

* Tt is a book of feat interest, wrtten in a candid, truthful spirit. The arr: ent of the plot 
and incidents is skillful, and the work abounds in passages of great pathos and of thrilling inter- 
est.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

a book, commendable in spirit and creditable in execution. It will make its way in 
wae noes and win for its accomplished author the commendation of all dispassionate readers.’’ 
—Dai imes. 

pie Written in a most admirable tone and with manifest sincerity.’’—Troy Whig. 

‘The tone of the book is conciliatory and its spirit truly feminine.’’—New Bedford Mercury. 

‘* Miss McIntosh will certainly find a host of very earnest admirers of the Lofty and the Lowly.”’ 
—Tribune. 

“Her sketches of character and incident show that she is perfectly familiar with the ground 
upon which she treads.’’—Journal. 

‘* We assure our readers they will arise from the perusal of these pages impressed with the im- 
portant lesson they contain.’’—Gazette. 

‘The characters are depicted with force and clearness.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*The most e novel reader will find himself satisfied with the novelty of incidents with which 
this book is filled.’’—Charleston Gazette. 

‘* Written with a t refinement of ee Seetng Saar. 

“The book thronghout exhibits great dramatic power, knowledge of character, and 
command of lan; .”’—Buffalo Com. Adv. 

‘* It places Miss MeIntosh in the front rank of American novelists.’’—Utica Gazette. 

** We cordially recommend this noble romance.”’ itory. 

“D ay Cato is a fine character, and the work is one of rare interest.’,—The Democrat. 

** One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have ever read.’’—Observer. 

‘* We commend this story to our readers as one of admirable spirit and tendency."’—Eve. Mir. 

‘* Written in a most commendable spirit, and in a style equally remarkable simple correct- 
ness and earnest .”’—Springfield Daily Whig. - 
“The er is fall of incident ; the characters are all well drawn and the interest well kept up. 

—Boston Atlas. 

**The general reader—our fair rons especially—may be assured of finding a most agreeable 

treat in these volumes. The Ra8 ok and incidents are all purely American, and of quite 


a domestic character,”’—American Courier. 
Published by D.- APPLETON & CO., No. 200 Broadway. 








THE AMUSING HISTORY 
OF THE if 


GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND OF CACONA. 
BY THE HON. FRANCIS THISTLETON. 
Just Published, in Four Numbers, price One Dollar. 

HIS jeu d’eeprit professes to describe the difficulties which surround Colonial Governors. The 
principal actor—the Hon. Mr. Thistleton—finds himself suddenl, pointed to the unk 
and takes possession of, 
in happy ignorance of all that relates to its political and social wants and resources. The result is 
a series of mishaps of the most ludicrous kind. The new Governor falls into the hands of a set of 
political Philistines who, after nearly worrying the life out of him, finally ay him to consult his 
safety in flight. The broad phases of Colonial political and social life are thus brought out ia a 
humourous—extravagant—but not ill natured manner. The work has had a sale in Canada, 
and has been most favourably noticed by the New York Albion and the Provincial press. 

Published by H. RAMSAY, MONTREAL, from whom parties at a distance can obtain’ copies 
by mail, ou remitting one dollar. Mar.6—4t. 





Government of the Island of Cacona, which, after some difficulty, he 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LION SKIN AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 
ara by J. N. Huntington, author of ‘Lady Alice,’’ &c. (Second edition.) 12mo. 

jot 2%. 
‘The descriptive powers evinced are extraordin ; and the dramatic tact and ability equal to 
the first writers. We can understand the secret of pogsters .”’—Evangelist. 

CAP SHEAF—a Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Myrtle,l2mo. Cloth, $1. 

‘There is a rich vein of simplicity, naturalness and trne feeling running Gua this volume. 
The author evidently carries a practised pen, and speaks from a gifted and well furnished mind 


and a full heart”’— Tame Argse. 
- 8 OF HUNGARY, by Theresa Pulseky, with a Portrait of the 


TALES AND TRA 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 

“ They are tersely and Seomiptively written, and give the reader a better insight into the yt 
liar characteristics of this peop! than ean be gathered from any mere history.’”—Bunker Hill Au. 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT, a Theme for the Time. By Caroline Chesebro’, author of 
‘*Dreamland,’’ “Isa,” &c. 12mo, cloth. $1. 

“ The outhoreanee iis work is one of the healthiest-toned aud most vigorous and original writers 


OCS OF THE SCOTTISH OXY AL. d other P By Wm. E. Aytoun, Editor of 

- A . . E. Aytoun, 

pwede pany 9 dime. cloth, $1. Ae cee neff: fot . Jin literary 
‘* They are among the finest modern compositions in the ballad style. being fully equal in 

merit to Mocaumagrs celebrated Lays of Taken Rome, and no less Rares i) pathetic.” —Com , 

mercia Vv . 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier, with Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, 75c. 
Who that has ever read Frazer’s dashing Magazine, forgets one of his happiest contributors, 

Bon Gaultier, the la r, the mocker, the mimic and the satirist ’—Arthur’s Home Garette, 
LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. by Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 12mo. cloth, 
The Poems are full of fancy and refine ‘th 


of the man of the world ; and with ment ; w A man of contines eoteee g ont 
—Evening Bulletin, Phila, a strange mixture of natural beat yw 
NEXT WEEK. 
WHITE, RED AND BLACK. Sketches of American Society. By Francis and Theresa 
y- 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
IN PRESS: 


THE ODES OF HORACE, translated into unrhymed metres, with Iustrative Notes. By 
PWATERLOO The ‘ ign of Waterloo, from the 
; Political and Military History of the Cam ater 

French of the Baron Gen. Jomini, by Lieut. Beriet, US. A. 12mo. cloth, : 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, ain 
F Ezra Nye,— Me will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positive: 
ly on Saturday, March 19th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

No berth secured till paid for. : 


For freight or passage, ‘ unequalled accommodations for and apply te 
mA —s EDWARD K. COL ae OO te w “street, 





Passengers are to be on board 1134 A.M. 
The Steamehip Balle will succeed the" PacirrC, and sail April 2d. 


Poh 








Dn en 


‘tained in the very best European authorities on 
-g@uthority and book of reference.—Knickerbocker. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
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ngst Canadians, to 
thousands to whoa it would bring present peace of mind, and in the 
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rage fs qeasrel otenine w 
death untold com- 
was the purpose for w' 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


8 


established ; its of 1,100 Policies ha’ 
Sesued in five sag weary inom, sao comperati recent formation, its 
Directors Es. oo ew ae rp owns ty 4 -- t. 
pwards of £8,000 boon paid upon Matas, Chioke tor w 
tech, the widow ey = hee depended 
The officers have laboured its usefulness, by adv and the free ba- 
ion of publications, as well the exercise of fofinence and example, but all are not 
mot 6 Se Lew ee oy be iapoeed to letan to tho Giendly velo of 
warning, and ther eae = pe ma; many who need it most to re 
‘apon their duty ** to those of own house,”’ and them further solicitation to se- 
<<epe tp vatentie preteen: 
| for “ THE SAE ADA” a decided preference the rely what they con- 
to be indisputable of expenditure and a a high rate of Interest, local 
egement and the investment of sur in this th’ combining the chief 
reasons which render one Life Office to , with those which must speak home to 
ee ne eet oe of and many this upon public 
be ye ve vantage. 
two first reasons justify the Directors in with perfect prudence rates 


knowledges the outlay ear of £15,967 sterling. These not all to with any re to 

tnjerethene or oie tape colin beyond Ee aeets, Socaaes efbeen. { 
—— a 

serlous thought that whole Colonial busi now cted with 





Interests 
at from 5 to 6 cent interest. 
Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS, M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
$8 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 





29 Beekman Street, New York. 


Subscribers prepared to supply, on the most liberal terms, every article (of the very 
Te quality,) meoeneaey for pantry Fanta Establishments. 


JAMES CONNER & SON, 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. 3m, 





Cc. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, NEW YORE 





HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN, 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New York: D. Arpieton & Co. 
Some will regard this work as a Natural History of my under a different name ; othe 
© Treatise on one of the branches of the Art of ng Life. Both will find it a complete 
pr of kn dge on the of which it treats. —. Gee Magazine. 
What diner-ont has not at times been bored to to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
oentents of mine host's cellar Now bere is a small volume, by the aid of which, if understand- 
@ man’s vinous conversation may at least 5 oe some aroma and some flavour. 
pt y is whem it professes ¢ to be—a “practical, theoretical, and historical’’ guide tor the 
To the rooms of genial ag oe © the no rope Sod ithe freehand wd heapltality, aA en 
SEs of the business toiler f ovs of the free han: yom yoy & 
of and ambitious respect,—and to the library of every mm i 
Sareea abe ceed we eens agers psy ace iia 
e the 8 ‘avel, by Murra: om p ry 
distinctly and aptly. —Literary World. 


woo at anda of this ‘‘ Hand 
cammand i 10 Gur seakere- 





appearance and warmly re- 
Tt is a careful and ndictous biending of a of al =A a valuable matter sem: 
and may well take - ~ asa 
an. 





THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH'S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED, 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. l2mo. Price $1. 
rous readers of ‘Sunny Side,’’ and ‘' A Peep at No. Five,’’ will here fiid something 


‘tid shadows, and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 


sketch of trials and hantie « of the Christian minister is presented in this volume. 

ac draws ite ® portal with a broad pencil, but tells much truth, which ought to be studied. The 
wenerable rector has a kind of Vicar of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in which strifes a: trifes are got 
e the measures takes to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly illus —_ 


ite or st SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 12mo., with a portrait. $1. 
can but commend the work to our readers as one. of unflagging interest from the inning 
tothe ‘cad—aritten itten in La e simple but often gly p que, and always in keeping 
bate the particular theme in d.—Knickerbocker M ag 
A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we have seldom read.’’—Temp. Courier. 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION, 
CONSOLATION, in Discourses e. 4 Topics, addressed to the suffering people of God. By 
W. Alexander, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


at Re RT discourses are worthy of the name and reputation of the author, full of the marrow of 
Christian at ag clothed in forms of expression marked by unimpeachable purity, simplicity and 


Y. Recorder. 
“PASTORS LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Srajere. By the late Erskine Mason, 
D. D., witha ae of the Author. By Rev. Wm. Adams, D 1 vol. 8vo., with peste. 
In nity of style, and richness of taoepel truth, they are unexcelled by 
any LT of sermons sone wlth which we are acquainted. —Christian Intelligencer. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. * 
“HEART ff HISTORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. weiter, an 8. Arthur. Il vol. 12mo. Price 75c. 
ial, wholesome writer, his sparkling pages have always a beam 
pF de ag pl » the soul cheeringly- ere we have a series of sk 


ot etches, all of 
them pleasant. some of thein tender and pathetic, w othe aden of teas ell is v0 target mate in bis 
Storm. ¥. Observer. 

J 





A Colleetion of beautiful, touching heart histories.—Olive 
ust Published by 





CHARLES SCRIBES. 
No. 145 Nassau Street. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODIVALS. 


Spars ot the Vote received ~ Ps ag Leyes weekly, on the arrival of every steamer, to any 
rt of the United States or ©: of postage) at the following reduced wat notre. 
ion News, Bell’s Lite, Wee 007, Eien i os $10 each . annum, in advance ; Punch, $6; 

Dickens" “Household Words. Jook’s Journal, $3 50. le vey also received for 
Bentley’s Miscellany, Tait’s, F $3.00, * and Dublin University Magazines ; 
Lendon Lancet, . Together with all the P rs and ed a published in Great 
or France, at equally low rates. For Mater formation respecting the price of sub- 

scription of Newspapers, Magazines, &c. not stated above, address, post pet. WLING aco 





jportsman’s Magazine, 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


3% & 48 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
T a reeetaee cae Wetunn, waeed a liberal selection of Foreign and 


Ja ay constantly increased by the addition of 
gent ending oe Gay.” ot tanned atthe ire. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par or Carrrat............-.... £200,000 | Surrius anv Reszrvep Founp..., . .£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


4 ee’ Company has formed a Local Board of Bivestens & € in this cit ov, gealtied 2, ok, sate all 
tho conned 2 number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for 


losses, and to invest in New Yor all funds de: Pa Leto} ase 
DIRECTORS IN weer YORK. 
James Beows, ty 
Francis Correx ba Si: 
Grorce Barcrar, Esq. JOSEPH tae Jr., $e F. Sgpoaneen, Esq. 
C. W. Faner, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. Hamutton, Jr., Esq. 


Wiiiam 8S. Wermore, Esq 
Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sm Tuomas Beqnarp Bircn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvuet Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS yo LIVERPOOL. 
Joseru Hornsy Chairman. 
Tuomas BRock.esanx, Esq., JoserH ot Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, ° Robert Hi John Marriott, 

William Pari George Hi William N 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, G Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
Harold Litétledale, Herman Stolterfoht, © 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bovutr, Esq., 
DIRECTORS «" LONDON. 


"d Wi11aM Ewart, Esq., 


, Chairman. 
Gronce FREDERICK Youn«c, Esq., i P Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Boa. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 


Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. James Rartey, John Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew — D. D. Mangioa, ., M. P. 


Forster, Esq., M. P., James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Swinton Bovxr, Esq., Sec. to the Rees y- Bansamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y, 











NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic-——Royai Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 


OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive a for Insurance on 


Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wali street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
ep the State. 








Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to ADETR ALIA insured at a moderate extra p j 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
eae CoS Coe ho advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
8 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Gosnge Barcla: C. E. Habicht 
ome Boorman, ya C. Tucker,| 
Jone J. Palmer, G. —_ 
Samuel 8. Howland, Siam Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: ‘ 


DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
rus INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low ‘a rate of pre- 
mium as ‘ety to the Office. 

Policies will eden be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
wane, oF or = future to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment mad thout any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
onl security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed ‘beens 

The assured can at any time present his policy and mand of the Society an immediate ron 
cos half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 

Applicants are not c 

—— are estab! 





for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. DF. R. 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft John Moss, 
Joseph Thom: A. ©, Barcla 


pson, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nico 1 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Mae’... § yn a La Rocque, E. R.'Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, H 

Halifax N.S. ..... e ceeece S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. a - 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

St. John, N. B.......... § 5, J. Basen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J.'H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § H. my!" 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. | 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontTrREAL. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED BTA EME, STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 


mander, and the Lines, commander, will leate New Y k, 
and Southampton, for the year 1863. on tn? following days : ? all ie Havre 


FROM NEW YORK. 





FROM HAVRE. 





Saturday,..... 2.2.65 February... . 12 Wednesday . . 
Saturday,........ ee eee | Wednesday 
Saturday,,........+-4+ PUD Ves 6s 9 Wednesday .... 
Saturday,..... 6 chews PS | Wednesday 
Saturday, PPE 4 Wednesday 
Saturday, Tere 2 Wednesday 
turday, . See Wednesday ........... 
Saturday, August.. ... .27 Wednesday ..... ..... August.. ... .28 
Saturday, -September.. .. 24 Wednesday .......... .September.. ..26 
Saturday, . -October . .. . .22 , REPENS October ... ..23 
Saturday,........ . -November.. . 19 Wednesday .......... November... .21 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
—— either for speed, strength or soaeetent, by any vessels afloat. Their accommo@ations for 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 
PORES BeAr: connection with ADame & Co’s Geen American » Express, 


following b 
Forwaran i of Parcels and Merchandise to and trom all parts of the world, The Collec- 
Claims, Legacies, Drafts, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
connected therewith. "Drafts furnished for large or small sums, payable at every 1 Town or 
Sue Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in England, 
are cashed ~] the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Bonds. and Valuable ack. 
Steamer and nt inpueed at the lowest rates, and all private and 


very European 
business tow transacted with fidelity and 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


R SALE OR TO LEASE, the well known residence of the late E 
one mile of the great Cataract), 0. sycoutiy occupied ae his Rxcelleney Lord Elgin cy 
toe LO —— ey ye dy Ce: Tae wing came back and 
Sa. hes en "wallwockedwih Frat and wih Law and 
rabbery ceuteritng Ghowt yee sores and 6 half; commanding a 5 -f — 
of the vicinit of the village of Drumumondille in ‘ost- 


Siies, oh Caprcbes, ke., &e. ‘Being perfectly healthy, the situation is peculiarly for the re- 
8 family, or i T ‘iberal 


reasonable.— 

& pal) to ir. R. 8. toy York ; Messrs, Heetor & Willer, Soli- 
0. 

Se ari es Drummondville, Canada. From five tg fifty ‘acres 








al THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Hy Sremver of nad eamene Physicians peneraliy, hea drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
of the of the fol! 
aX, amber of the Fre ~>s lowing testimonial of its merits ; a single 
MONIAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of 


Testi 
ame, and an ~ Sxaminol and in masiy need prvrived te medicine which you presented 
wit yn ye fee 

which shoald combine also the properties which exist in apres hema - 
* Im those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach 





Bits ae aig alot Seek, pean em 
pt ave realy taken it, td Le ich Fibare smite ih ae 
or warm cllmace, a of much value. doe ae with Aira | 
me (Signed) " " anonen i 4 
J P PR a M. D. 
‘ork, Mareh 1848, 

IIT see sin og gagemveanmatie, tees a a, 
eee etl Broadway, fem 2 tre nora - , 
‘William street. Reson & Brorazr, No. 31 oe pe Bed yy 
‘Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Caner, Charleston. Henprickson, Savannah. SICKLEs & 


are of the most cena ® ind. 


” Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lo: 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and cneg. ithe . - 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 
second class, . eee coos 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . ps f£.800 


second alass,.. bse ce [£500 
secured until oe for. An eedliied surgeon on board. 
nt etters and newspapers must pass throvgh the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER AL thing’ Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN nt, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY’ & CO., Agents, SaGaapien, 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........-Capt. E. M. Fitch. |] HERMANN........ 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dares or Sartinc—1833. 


From New York. 
» + fapenteg, Feb. 3. 





es'eo0 008 Capi. E. Higgins. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
ils PIED « vcs ccc denvcc ta ccebevuteoucces cdceste ae 
Fhe ABOTIO. ...4. ++ +00 e2ere rns seerresoeerersecene aR i] 
The ADRIATIG . sone nscnesencenense oweont ie-th Ea Gaarros. - 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care has 
taken in their construction, as ‘als in their engines, to ensure strength and Saal thelr a 
commodations for passen; are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 
Price of from New York co Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Excla- 
op oe een state rooms, $300. Liverpool to to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to "eash ahi ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
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For freight pore apely fo ©O., No. 86 Wall street, New, York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liv 


verpool. 
B. G. ROBERTS & 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & 38 itve Notre otre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER: 


The owne of these will aaa apt for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metal, unles bills of lading are signed Therelor, and the vee taaliet anmieaeed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 








‘ FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .......... ++. +++.» $120 | Second Cabin Passage.........+++++0++ 870 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage........... bedkdeie’d $100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 88 
B@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Crgieine Captains. 
FT ne SETEEITEET ETL soe upKins. | America,......... 0406 obe0 ckan Oapt. Lerron, 
Persia, > eee. Fem 909 0 +00 os 00.000 hoe MGR BME 
Asia, . , Capt. Lott. | Canada,.. .....6.0+eeeeees Capt. Stonz. 
Cb0besed ccee esead Capi. 4 3-- Niagara,..........0.. éviet's ‘Ont Lose 


Thane vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bew—red on port 
We 


fT 





Cambria. . a eeee. March 1 
Africa .March “ 
al ‘April mh = 
“April «2th, ** 
eR 
An experienced surgeon 0’ 4 
The owners ofthese sbips will not be be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Peastons Stenee, os aia, Sales SE of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
ri \° 
y ly to E. oon, Se, 
Por ek freight or passage, apply _ 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 

verpool aud Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as $ 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 

City of Glasgow ... , Thursday, March 31, 1393. cy of Meashenter. 





1 
City of Manchester. Saturday, April 23, City of Glasgow . , April 20, ** 
City of Glasgow .. . .Saturday, take 4, “ pnd of Manchester. y 7 bd 
City of nchester. . Saturday, June ll, * ‘ity of . , June ” 
City of Glasgow ....Saturday, July 2, “ on of Manc’ WATS July 6, “ 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $00, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55'—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For oe treteht or passage, 


1 
apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exch Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
P['NE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
SE ASSOW 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power, RoBeRT CraiG Sf to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 26th day of Marche mo a tis 74 = 





Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ........... + -.. 908 
TO, GN GRP OIDs 60 Fn ccc be dd vets cccce 6 ee 
Gepand. Oe. 046 dens doe caresas-ce 0000 00 cece ccc, OOD 


(Steward’s fee included. * 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good - 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. a . _ 
‘arries a surgeon. or freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
Broadway, N. ¥ 


3 
Tntendin, sted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t te 
cumaniillenss at once with, the. Agent. 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
PR a9 hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughoat 
ie year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the tollowing Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 


Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New Yor Londoa. 

Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 13, mays Aug. %. Bee. 15|Mar. 3, June 2B, Oct. 13 
Victo Champion, Jan. 27, M 19, Sep ec. 29| Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 27 
Pratt, Feb. 10, June » owe. 22|Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 10 

Hens adoen, Warner, Feb. 2, June 16, Oct. 6] Aprill4, Aug. 4, Nov. 24 
ueen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20| Jan. 6, Apr. Aug. 18. Dec. 8 

ym 4 cagle, Moore, Mar. 2%, July 14, Nov 3| Jan, 20, Mayl ~ dhe Dec, 2 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7; July 28, Nov.17|Feb. 3, May Sept. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Aug. 11, Dec. 1| Feb. 17, June 9, Sept. 29 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each be ney without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be nsible 4 A. parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
LE Ee Yo at 
€ an N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, = 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 


Skips. Captains. From New York. 4 
Constellation,........ Allen,. ........ | April Il.. Ang. 11. .Dec. 11] Jan. 26..May 26. .Sep. 26 
re A Feb. 11..June Il. .Oct. 11] Mar. 26. July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter. . ~ ra Jan. 11. .May 11. ‘Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June 26, .Oct. 26 
Weet Point,. . o MEE, ccc cece Mar. ll, .July 11. .Fov. 11 Apr. 2%. . Aug. 26. .Dec. 5 





These ships are ‘alt of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
Their mss te — c- ‘can be an = pe point of comers and coneeeenes, = 
they are furn: + he mn of res 0! best kind. Punctuality the days 
sailing will be strictly adhered to 

Price of passage to Li R. 5 és cave otewedl 
to New York’: + o> oe 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 

















E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 











Saturday, Aug. 13... 9 
poewrtey, Sept. 10. . 7 PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
Hermann......... i dihiots “Saturday, Nov. 6.. Dec. 2 ECOND LINE.—The following ships will | New York on th 
.-Baturday, Dec. 3,.........Dec. 30 os of engh ment, 0s filinee >= ips leave Havre on the l6th, and on 
Saturday, Dec. 31.......... New York. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. ST. DENIS ‘ 
» March 30 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 14 Pollansbee, master. } ist i ; 
April 27 | Hermann . - Wednesday, Oct. 12 = 
* May 25] Washington womneatay, Nov. 9 ST.NICHOLAS, -¢ 16th 
; June = Hermann . We y, Dec. 7 Bra lst J --§ 16th 
gay 2 > Washington... : ‘Wednesday, Jan. 4 Sa, ae. 20 1éth 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first ——, New Clipper.) 5 ue 
cabin, lower $100 ; second do., $6). ‘onn, master. 6th 
All Letters and Rak ee teh 
No Bills of Ladting will signed on the day of sailing WILLIAM TELL, ! . f i 
yy — Weaaes, taaiee. Ist December... os... 16th January. 
MOLLER, § AND & RIERA, 26 South st, New York. They are all Gret class New York i: balls oem, weed i with all. requisite articles Sr Soc 
remen. commanded men of e: rience in trade. price 
MARTINEAD, CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. “Qicas sent to without wines oF liquors, ~ a 
Jan. 22-1 year. . ISELIN,’ Havre. , Goods to the subscribers be forwarded free ee, STR those actually 
Tu ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP * MERLIN,” W. Sampson, Commander, will sail iat Hood wereat 
Ss Smet ons &. anen —_—— —_ 
Passage Money to Bermete........ 2 09600 <eheneae a +4 
aie Ratianes = — W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREFM. 
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